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Twelfth Nighters honor founder, 
Terre Haute’s own Alice Fischer 


When the Twelfth Night Club for actresses in New 
> York celebrated the centennial of its founding with. a 
dinner ‘and entertainment Saturday evening, special 
tribute was paid to its founder, Terre Haute native 
Alice Fischer. 

The event took place at the Players Club for actors 
in Grammercy Square, the former home of Edwin 
‘Booth (the greatest American‘ actor of the 19th 
‘Century and older brother of John Wilkes Booth, 
President Lincoln’s assassin.) Booth presented the 
‘organization with its first gift — a picture of himself 
when the clubhouse first opened. 


laint by Fischer that after six years in New 
ork, she had not grown accustomed to not knowing 
ighbors, something many New Yorkers take for 
anted. wht saat ding 
King, refusing to be sympathetic, urged her to 
ganize a club for actresses. : 
Fisher took up the challenge, and shortly there 
r, she invited 12 young actresses to her room to 
join her in forming what was known as the F.A.D. 
Club, which stood for fencing, athletics and dancing. 
- The group obtained the use of St. George’s 
Yymnasium, where lessons were given to the group for 
$2 to be divided among the members. From the 
original 13 members, the club quickly grew. Club 
rooms were taken on the ground floor of 126 E. 23rd 
St., and Fischer moved to a room upstairs so she could 
supervise the caretaking. : 
n Jan. 6, 1891, the group voted to change the name 
of their organization to Twelfth Night ‘Club and also 
to have annual revels. The club received its’ charter 
in 1893 with the stated purpose “To live to act, to love 
all womanhood, and by our living, strength all that’s 
.” Present club rooms are located at 204 W. 55th 
t., Apt. 710, New York. 3 e 
- On .the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Twelfth Night Club, Fischer, then 78; 
was honored as founder and honorary president. 
Fischer was born Jan. 16, 1863, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederich Fischer. She graduated from Terre Haute 
High School in 1880, and joined with Helen Jeffers, 
a young soprano, to form an entertainment duo known 
as the Morris Hughitt Concert Company. Their 
program alternated between solos and dramatic 
readings. Eugene V. Debs served as company 
manager. - i : 
After begging her parents to let her further her 
studies in acting in New York, Fischer began study at 
the Lyceum School of Acting in 1884. 
`` The following year she made her first New York 
appearance and in 1887, she starred with Frank Mayo 
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Actress: Alice Fischer as she appeared in the 
production of “Mrs. Jack.” = 
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in “Nordeck,” followed by Minna in “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” and the original cast of “Girl of the Golden 
West.” << É 
During her career, she performed with notable 
actors such as Joseph Jefferson, Frank Mayo and 
Douglas Fairbanks. She also gave a commajd 
performance for King Edward VH of England. ~ 
Fischer retired from the stage in 1935, having 
created more roles at that time than any other actress 
in New York theater history. She died June 25, 1947 
at the age of 84. x 
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WATEAOK'S 


MRS. THEO. MOSS, Proprietor and Manager. 
Cnaates BURNHAM, Acing Manager. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY EVENING, MAY 1, 1906 
Regular Matinees Wedne -day and Saturday. 


F. C WHITNEY Presents 


MISS cA CICE RISC HER 


In STANISLAUS STANGE'S ORIGINAL COMEDY, 


THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 


Inthe following cast, the characters are given in the order 
In which they first @ppear 


SELLY maid tomeady. Beliniay ccs. acy sais elon rban. Jae Ao Miss LUCY ASH TON 
ROGER, Servant iw Sir Joba Gee 5... sce as. ee ee eis Mr. CHARLES BOWSER 
CAPTAIN LOVEL, of the “Royal Guards”. ...cccccee eee e eee Mr WILFRED NORTH 
wn dR Un DESME WELL «nel Stay | Sige Md ROR YESH ES 
LORD PLAYMORE.. .... gy men or, quailty, 9 L RMT BRUCE DELAMATER 
SIR JOHN MANNERS, an indifferent husband.....e..-.00:s Mr. JOSEPH KILGOUR 
LADY BELINDA MANNERS, a devoted wife...........Miss ALICE FISCHER €— 
CLARISSA HUNTLEIGH, her cousin...... . ees ANTY Mis- FRANCES STEVENS 
PRINCE ASSAM, the Nawab of Calicut.......seecee.-.-.... Mr. ARTHUR FORREST 
LADY, ATRISH Wa butterfly s.cecninet aes ce ost. Sides ose he Miss GRACE FILKINS 
LADY SPEA UES T i KM a a. Mrs, KATE DENIN WILSON 
LADY. TATTHES). ate kee ites Aw AS Mrs. GOLDFINCR 


JOCKO, in Ethiopieh paR a si o's» aeaea ee soe MEW WW GULTA NL ISAM ESON 
LORD FOPPINGTON, “the glass of fashion aad tie mould of form.” 


Mr. JAMESON LEE FINNEY 


WARR AST OFPICER, <2 cael e An Ra e =| Masiene seit wee tr, EUWARD DRESSER 
CONSTA BEER Rnd. MER: ce Rap pod Soho ocd tomer Sob Mr. HENRY BELASCO 
Prriop—A. D., 1720, Pcace--London Town. 


Programme continued on second page foilowing. 


SURPASSING EXCELLEMCE RECOCNIZED, 
“WHITE SEAL.” 


í MOËT & CHANDON 


cCaaARPA GINE 


a LEADS ALL BRANDS IN IMPORTATIONS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
2a AND SALES IN THE WORLD. 
t REFERENCE 


Vigo : 
Nor CiRcULATE °° U"4y_Fublic Library 
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Ghrenesra FACTS TS COMPILED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE LIBRARY STAFF REGARDING TERRE HAUTE AND 
TERRE HAUTEANS. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE--ACTORS. 


By Madge Townsley. 


ALICE HARCOURT FISCHER 
KING., 


Alice Harcourt Fischer King, was 
a Terre Haute actress who made her 


tirst appearance in 1888 in the com- 
pany of the late Frank Mayo as 
Minna in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
at New York. Her acting was great- 
ly admired and subsequently she was 
seen in “The Canuck,” “The Clemen- 
ceau Case," “Nero,” “White Squad- 
ron” and a number of others. 

Mrs. King was a great favorite 
with the leading society women in 
New York and whenever a benefit 
performance was needed for any 
organization Mrs. King was always 


called upon to help stage the plays. ! 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


Appearing on the stage and in the, 
moving pictures at the present time 
are a number of favorite actors who 
came from Terre Haute. Among 


them are: Valeska Suratt, “Skeets” 
Gallagher, “Buster” _ Keaton, and 
Allen Grimes. 


A number of young people in re- 
cent years have had brilliant ca- 
reers as esthetic dancers with some 
of the large ballet companies that 
have toured the country. 


VIGO COORTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


TERRE MAUTE, INDIANA 
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wee | ALICE WAS BORN Jan 16. 

' | 1863. Her sister. Kathryn, mar- 

‘ried Dr. John T. Crapo. and 

Í they had three sons, Fred of 

Muncie, George of Berwyn, Pa., 

land the late Jack Crapo of Terre 

‘Haute. The other Fischer sister 

Í was Eva Mary. who married At- 
torney Martin Hollinger. 

Alice’s stage career started 

when she was a little girl. She 

Í presented many roles on an im- 

* provised stage on the back porch | 

l of the Fischer home on South 

I| Third Street, where she used 

family sheets for curtains. At 

the early age of eight years, 

| she played the role of the drum- 

mer boy in the play of that 

| name, and a few years later that 

lof a kidnapped child in “The 

f Bohemian Girl,” played by the 

l Hess English Opera Company on 

‘the stage of the old Naylor Op- 

era House here. 

John E. Lamb, father of John 
ÍK. Lamb, played the role of Sir 
| Archibald in “East Lynne” with 
} little Alice in one of the roles, 
ı and Mr. Lamb was Simon Legree 

in: “Unele Tom’s Cabin” when 
1 Alice was Little Eva. 
i Te T 
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| COMPLETING her high school 
| education at Wiley High School 
| in 1881, Alice joined with Miss 
Helen Jeffers, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. U. R. Jeffers and aunt 
of Uriah and Henry Smith, in; 
forming an entertainment duo 
| known as a “combination.” Vo- 
| cal numbers by Miss Jeffers, so- 
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T CUP PRESENTED TO GALLERY—Fred M. Crapo of Muncie, formerly of Terre Haute, on the | Prano known as the Hoosier |@ 
Í right, formally presented to Ewing Miller, presi dent of the board of managers of the Swope Art || Jenny Lind.” were alternated | § 


Gallery, a silver cup given his famous aunt, Alice Fischer, organizer of the Twelfth Night Club || With dramatizations by Alice. | 


) for actresses and Broadway star for many years. Presentation was made at the gallery yesterday Touring small towns in Indiana | 
| in front of a painting of the actress by N. H. Bussy, given the gallery by Miss Fischer in 1943. At || and Ilinois as the Maurice 


) right is a picture of the star as she appeared in the leading role in “Mrs. Jack” on the stage of Hughitt Concert Company, Miss 
T the Grand Opera House here in 1902 when the cup was presented to her “by the Citizens of || Essie Kent went along as accom- 
» Terre Haute.” panist. She later married John 


= a ee E Lamb. Eugeneyv. Debs was 
|The organization was started in manager of the company. 


F Fred M. Crapo Gives Swope Gallery ethers, Cn sos Alges, parens ptali, eon 


fencing, athletics and dancingi sented to let her attend the Ly- À 
Í with headquarters at 126 Easlceum Theatre School of Acting § 


le ry . s | a J : N Y k. i k i 
"Silver Cup Presented Alice Fischer mie test ver the" mame was Rev FB Dinham of St. Ste 


at p changed to the Twelfth Nighi phen’s Episcopal Church would 
"BY FRANCES E. HUGHES Idea for the cup n ah Club because the organization! accompany her. The Fischers 
bull Herman Hulman, grandfather of| Started its annual Revels on Jan| were members of the church and 
M When Fred M. Crapo of Mun-| Anton Hulman Jr., and the pres-'g “The club was incorporated in) Alice taught the class of Pearl | 
(cie presented a silver cup to the | entation was made by Col. Wil- i89 Kceckers theres horank n 
M Swope Art Gallery yesterday to | liam E. McLean, then well-known When Alice Fischer died June gent, director of the school, 
lof art objects formerly belong-|| went to Tiffany’s for the cup, had been retired only a few year: t : 
È ; z 3 : f to her parents in February of 
| ing to his aunt, Alice Fischer, it | and many of Terre Hayte’s prom-! i re rol thar s wand 
eue tnctovies oo ka rE ta ROG eee ee a nae a 
A Terre Hauteans of the former | gala evening honoring the`star. She was one of three daugh' ae 


|| Broadway star. | A t E ters born in Terre Haute to Fred : 

The beautiful cup presented to. |NoT ONLY was Alice Fischerjerick Fischer, who founded Hes a ms) E a A 
the actress on the stage of the known as a famous Broadway 
Grand Opera House when the! ye ~| grocery and meat market here m.. 

| actress starred here in “Mrs. star, but she also organized the | 100 years ago, and his wife, Alicia > 
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Jack,” is inscribed “Presented to || Twelfth Night Club for actresses, | Browne Fischer. Mr. Fischer was, na in “Little Lord Fauntleroy." 


) Alice Fischer by the Citizens of Quo Vadis," in which she had a 


MTerre Haute, Indiana, on her | eading role, played both oni 


f 3 Broad i “Whi 
| first appearance as a Star in her | fourth Street, New York City. Ireland. Heather” oa Tonda niai be ; 5 


1 ity + - : . . 
Native City, December 15, 1902.” | pThey were married in 18354 in «Girt of th 


weet zx 5 Brooklyn, N. Y., where both] 
tea y : AC a y | lived, and came to Terre Haute E 


to make their fortune. lowed for the actress 
‘KO 
+ 


d be added to the collection there | citizen of the city. Mr. Hulman! 25, 1947, at the age of 84, she wrote of her in praising terms 4 i 
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e Golden West,” “Un-§ 
read,” “My Aunt from 
and many others fol- 


‘ Her marriage to William Har- 

court King, a noted Shakespear- 
ean actor known on the stage as 
William Harcourt, took place May 
7. 1893, in Terre Haute with the 
iRev. James D. Stanley of St. 
'Stephen’s Episcopal Church offi- 
ciating. Both on Broadway and 
in London, the couple played to- 
gether in many shows. 

Alice’s husband was active in 
the Players Club, and he and 
Francis Wilson were two of five 
members of the original commit- 
tee that laid out plans for the 
founding of the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

The actress’ appearance in 
“Mrs. Jack” on the stage of Wal- 
lack’s Theatre in New York late 
in 1901 brought her stardom. | 
After a long run on Broadway, 
the three-act comedy was taken 
on the road. Douglas Fairbanks. 
then 18 years old, was in the 
juvenile lead, and the play was 
written by Alice’s friend, Grace 
Livingston Furniss 

ce Se ae 
IN THAT YEAR of 1901, Alice | 
also gave a command perform- 
ance before King Edward VII of 
England in the role of Empress 
‘Poppaea in “Quo Vadis.” Her! 
jewelry for this she gave to the | 
Swope Gallery in 1943. along with | 
a costume and a portrait of her jį 
in the role of Lady Belinda Man- 
ners in which she starred in 
“The School for Husbands” on 
Broadway in 1904-1905. The por- 
trait was painted by N. H. Bussy. 

Miss Fischer was a star of 
“What’s the Matter with Susan?” 
in 1903 at the Bijou Theatre in 
New York, and in “Piff, Paff. 
Pouff” on Broadway in 1904. She 
organized and acted in several 
big benefits for her beloved 
Twelfth Night Club, and helped 
to raise huge sums of money in 
benefits for memorial and charity 
projects. She and Mrs. Hayes 
Hammond and others also organ- 
ized Militia of Mercy during the 
first World War. 

The final play in which she was 
‘featured was “Symphony” in 
1935, although she had a few bit 
parts after that. 


The local actress was honored 
at a golden anniversary celebra- 
tion of the founding of the 
Twelfth Night Club in 1940 in 
New York as the founder and 
jhonorary president of the organi- 
zation. 
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A sts Professors. He 


makes his home at 649 Poplar street 
in Terre Haute, 


Prof. Robert L. McCormick was 
born near Chartestown, Ind., in 1867 
end after attending Indiana Uni- 
versity as a special student, grad- 
uated from Rose Polytechnic in the 
class of 1891. 
of C. E. 
Rose faculty in 1891 and retired inj 
1937 as professor of civil engineer- 
ing. Prof. McCormick held mem- 


bership in the American Society of ig 
Civil Engineers, the American Rail- 1 
the| 


way Engineering Association, 
American Association of University 
Professors, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, the Indiana Engineering So 

ciety, Tau Beta Pi and as a life 
| member of the American Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers, He 
| Was a member of the first state 
| boara for the registration of engi- 
neers. and now lives on R. R. 5,” 
Brazil, Ind. 
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Anna Bowles Wiley. 


York City, formerly a daughter of 


Terre Haute, whose fame as an 
actor has been acclaimed for 
years, is again receiving consider- 
able attention in New York City, 
through the Twelfth Night club 
which she organized and which is 
at its fiftieth birthday now. 
j I, seems but yesterday to her, 
and while the years have silvered 
T her hair into a halo, honored and 
T respected as she has ever been in 
T her chosén profession, she is the 
perennial young woman, with her 
mind alert, her veins running ap- 
preciation of her fellow man for 
she is always at the beck and call 


lof any struggling young actor, 
male or female, who appeals to her 
‘and it is safe to say that “Allie” 

Fischer has been the guiding bea- 

con for countless who have “made 
their mark” in the mimetic field, 
| yet few knew about it. 
| Long before she was acclaimed 
by the country as a real artist, 
Alice Fischer Harcourt was the 
embryo actress in her own back 
yard in Terre Haute. 

There she utilized the back porch 
which looked out on a green lawn, 
as a stage. With sheets adjusted 
for curtains. Here she played the 
parts that were away beyond her 
years, but nevertheless very well 
enacted. 

The late Frank Buckingham was 
engaged in writing a book of the 
early “stage” in Terre Haute when 
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he passed this life. Included in 
this book were several chapters de- 
—- voted to Alice Fischer and in 


“ 


ally suleyy “yunwiwog 
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the Madame Bernhardt of this sec- 
tion. 

He told of the many shows that 
she put on in her own home yard, 
and for which the entrance fee was 
pins, old bottles, and if you had ’em 
pennies. The bottles were sold for 

d pennies afterward. 


Twelfth, Night Court. 


} It is safe to say that there has 
never been a let down in appreci- 
ation of her great talent, not alone 

: by the thousands who remember 

her as Mrs, Jack and her other suc- 

cesses, but with her own home 
town folks, who just know that no 
one has equalled her. 


stopped acting. 
parts in summer playhouses in the 
east, and occasionally a benefit in 
New York. 

In a story printed in a New York 
paper, is the history of the Twelfth 
Night club and a paragraph which 
states, “List among your special 
toasts this yuletide season those 
cheerful young women of the stage, 
who, fifty years ago. founded the 
Twelfth Night club, which is now 
celebrating its golden jubilee as the 
| | first and only all-feminine theatrical 
5 club in the word.” 

Mrs. Harcourt has always been 
proud of that organization, and is 
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{ an adept at recounting the good 
É ` times it has given so many. With 
Mrs. Harcourt, Blanche Bates, you 
/ remember Cigarette Girl—Viola Al- 
sí len, whose plays were more pon- 


derous, like Gloria in “The Chris- 
tlian,” this Twelfth Night club was 
launched. 
There were a large number of 
other struggling young actresses 
y H i 


Alice Fischer Harcourt, of New! 


which he acclaimed her as being} 


Alice Fischer Harcourt has never 
She is still doing ; 
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lice Fischer, Terre Haute, Paid | 

~ Tribute By New York Stagefolks] 
+ IF H0 
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‘who were affiliated ith this club, 


Effice Shannon was one, Vida Cro-} | tea. ; 
ly another, Henrietta Crossman, Golden Jubilee Year, 
Annie Russell, and oh so many who THe clubrooms today are at 21 


have slipped into oblivion of death 
or retirement which the years bring 
‘forward as toll. 

However, there are many who will 
never die, in spirit and the perfume 
which their having lived leaves be- 
hind their passing, in the jar of 
memories, 


From ‘Small Beginning, 


West Forty-seventh street and are 
very impressive. There is a solid 
Silvergtea. service used now where 
once the makeshift was quite as 
mugh enjoyed. 

The picture of Edwin Booth still 
hangs in a place of honor. You see 
it was the first “asset” of the club, 
wangled by Alice Fischer from Ed- 
win Booth himself, and hung in 
prominence in that first hall bed- 
room club. 

So this year they are celebrat- 
ing that golden jubilee year, This 
year seems to have been the golden 


These girls knew nothing of par- 
limentary proceedure, but what 
cared they, the club was not in- 

| tended for any strictly according to 
| Hoyle measures, it was for fellow- 
i ship, for friendship, a cure for lone- 


i 
to realize that tnis was indeed “his” | 


| liness for those l'ke Alice Fischer, 
| who were used to neighbors back in 
i Terre Haute, and places of like size, 
| and who found New York a great 
' big place of hurry and hustle, of 
crowding out the one whose head 
could be climbed upon for advance- 
ment. 

There were ten members at the 
start, and the name was the F. A. D. 
standing for fencing, athletics and 
dancing, according to Mrs. Har- 
The use of the St. George's 
the 
the 


court. 
gymnasium was donated by 
| rector of that time, and here 
girls kept “fit.” 

They paid $2 a perigd, which sum 
was apportioned out among the 
members to pay, and Miss Fischer 


jubilee for a number of organiza- 
tions, the Genera! Federation of 
Clubs, the Indiana Federation of 
Clubs, the D. A. R. and others and 
yet the Twelfth Night club seems 
to have filled its own peculiar niche 
in organized effort, it has carriec 
on despite its humble beginning 
with Alice Fischer of Terre Haut 
‘still its inspiration. 

There are no longer one-mar 
teas, the teas are still a part of the 
activities but long, long since male 
‘celebrities and beginners have dis- 
covered like the female that it is a 
pretty fine place to be. Many a now 
inoted actor still recalls the inward 
joy of being “the one-man" at his 


was the bookkeeper, and she laughs ™ ,own tea in years gone by, even if 


l over the tabulations of “Blanche 
Bates owes me twelve cents, or 
Annie Russell owes fifty cents” etc, 
that were recorded on her books. 

However, the club grew to 25 
members quickly and the hall bed- 
room which was the meeting place 
for the club at first was outgrown 
so the club moved to 126 East l 
Twenty-third ‘stréét “where two 
ground-floor rooms were rented. 
Alice lived in a room above stairs 

she could look after the club, 
she recalls. She had a good chuckle 
when she recalled their first big 
affair, a reception, when the guests 
began to arrive before scheduie 
time and discovered some of them 
in their scrubbing clothes, because 
they took care of their own rooms 
and had “been at it” all day get- 
ting ready for the party. 


so 


There were 100 invited, but 
double that number.came, among 
whom were Joseph Jefferson, the 
immortal Rip Van Winkle; Col. 


Robert Ingersol, ,Daniel W. Voor- 
hees, who was a lifelong friend of 
Mrs. Harcourt’s from her little girl- 
hood. 

Finally the rooms were so crowd- 
ed that the above celebrities sent 
in a note saying “we've come, but 
we can’t get in.” The name of the 
F. A.D. club was changed because 
there were so many things in the 
way of activities, and adventures 
added to the first outline, and 
Twelfth Night was chosen. 

They held revels, that will never 
be forgotten. On Jan. 8 of 1891 the 
membership was more than 100 
then and for a long time it was a 
closed membership. The dues for 
many years remained at $2. One- 
man teas became the “thing” and 
only one man was invited. If he 
was married he was invited to bring 
along the missus, but no man ever 
attended these teas who did not re- 
ceive his lion’s share of attention 
from the members, who allowed him 
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Ahe did shake a bit in his “boots” 
‘before he arrived. 

As each member married she re- 
ceived a silver spoon in the shape 
lof an ivy leaf. Alice Fischer ha 
hers yet, given her when she mar 
'ried the noted Shakespearean actc 
William Harcourt, who has depar 
ed this life now. 

Many the benefits that have so 
successfully been staged, the first | 
in 1894, when Charles Froham do-; 
nated the Empire theater for the | 
event and $3,000 was realized. Near- | 
ly ever actor of note in that day 
appeared at this benefit of which, 
Alice Fischer was the moving spirit. 

John Drew made the opening ad- 
dress, David Belasco directed the | 
sketch. DeWolf Hopper, Chauncey 
Alcott, William Lackey, Richard 
Mansfield, who bucked like a bron- 
co that evening because he could 
not go on at the scheduled time, re- 
lated Mrs. Harcourt, and then told 
of saving the day by introducing 
Mansfield to Jefferson, who held 
his attention until his time came. 
® This benefit was for the actor's | 
fund. Sarah Bernhardt was a guest 
at the club. She was introduced by 
David Belasco. The Revels which 
started early in the life of the club 
still continue and are quite as 
entertaining and famous now as 
those of the Lambs’ club. One of 
them presented a cake walk with 
Arnold Daly, Wiliam Collier, Wil- 
liam Courtleigh, Thomas Wise, May 
Robson, Bruce McRae and others 
appearing. 

This winter’s Revels is vight now 
in DPaparation and Alice Fisher as 
y might guess is at the head of 
the planning. 


Help For the Needy. 

There is another side of the 
Twelfth Night club and that is be- 
side keeping up with their profes. 
sion. Aiding ane abetting vouthfu 
and struggling actors, they do thei 
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share of | vork, this | 
year \loubling up the effort and 
doing the “Bundles For. Britain” 
project, as well as always answer- 
ing appeals for benefits of one thing 
¿and another, mostly, of course, for 
| actors. m 
Through ` those fifty years of 
being, there has always been Terre 
Haute's daughter. Alice Fischer 
Harcourt, at the fore and despite 


i passed since she organized the cluh, 
| her interest is quite as keen. quite 
has animated and as ardently car- 
'ried on. 

' Alice Fischer remains the last 
leaf on her family tree, her parents, 
her sisters, one by one have fallen 
by the winds of winter and the 
many summers, her last sister, Mrs. 
John Crapo having died this last 
year. Terre Haute is still as ardent- 
ly proud and as admiring of their 
talent daughter today as in the 
years when she was aided and 
fenetted into entering the mimetic 
field as a girl of 16 by the rector 
‘of St. Stephen’s Episcopal church 
here, where she had staged so many 
entertainments, and when she made 
such an outstanding success. 


FERRE HAUTE IS 
MOVING TO FRONT 


n, of Prosperity and Growth 
Noted By Business Leaders of 


the oe a 


Harry H. Hamby. 

Terre Haute has not to this 
date experienced the thrills, , 
the rat-a-tat of air hammers 
and kindred noises of neei 
buildings sky-rocketing into 
the horizon, the milling 
throngs of incoming workmen, | 

| 


the seemingly overnight erec- 
tion of tented and trailer 
cities, big pay checks accom- 
panied by the equaily high 
_ boosts in living costs and the 
wild desire to spend qiickly— 
as well as other numerous as- 


| pects of war-born industries. 
| | However, as in the past, she con- 
H 


tinues to forge ahead, conservative- 
but gradually gaining deep- 


if financial and social progress that 
lies ahead. 

These statements ure based on 
accurate statistical information of 
national, state and local surveys 
which have just been completed as 
of April 1 of this year. 

T Let's look first to the national 
® lsurvey as evidenced in the report 
"of the business survey department 
of Brooks, Smith, French and Dor- 
rance, Inc. 

Developed from original sources 
~ index figures in the monthly table 
show business activity in 147 prin- 
~ , cipal trading areas in the United | 
| States in percentage figuras above | 
‘or below its own normal. “Normal” | 
‘is individually computed for each | 
area from basic factors that govern | 
the business cycle of that area. 

Official Record. i 
a nationally accepted | 
Haute is rated as of 


“plus 14 ver cent.” 
= 


— -= —_—. 


the fact that the half century has|_ 


Ym other words, busines 
here is 14 per cént above 
normal i 

“That's all right regarding busi- 
ness, but how about employment 
anà payrolls in Terre Haute?” you 
may ask. 
Y And here is your answer in the 

report of Indiana Employment Se- 

curity Division. = 

This survey gives the percent pf, 
changes In manufacturing em) loy- 
ment and payrolls in Indiana cities. 

This report credits Terre Haute 

with a “30.4 per cent plus” change 

(or increase) in employment in] 
March of this year as compared to ` 
March of 1940. 

This same survey 
this is important—an increase in 
manufacturing payrolls of 40.9 per 
cent during March, 1941, greater 
than those same payrolls during 
March of the past year. 

It is true that a few skilled work- 
men have found employment else- 
where—but it is equally true that 
new residents are moving into Terre 
Haute, and in greater numbers than 
those that are leaving. And here is 
another factor. Quite a number of 
those who have found employment 
elsewhere are maintaining their 
homes here, returning during the 
week-ends—and spending the great- 
er portion of their income in this, 
their home town, 

Some Barometers. 


What is the best source of ac- 
curate information to ascertain 
whether or not these statements are 
true? The answer is the public 
utilities. When people move away 
from a city one of the first things 
that they do is to order their elec- 
tric, water and gas meters as well 
as their telephones removed. 

O. K., lets see what the situation 
is here in Terre Haute. 

W. D. Wallace, superintendent of 
the Public Service Company of In- 
diana, stated that according to his 
reports the company had 19,003 resi- 
dence customers (this does not in- 
clude business establishments or 
manufacturing industries) on April 
1 of this year as compared to 18,757 
as of April 1, 1940, an increase of 
246. Well, there's no loss there. 

W. H. Durbin, manager of the 
Terre Haute Water Works Com- 
pany, says, “Our records show that 
during the month cf March of this 
year we had the greatest number of 
new water meter installations, 140 
lto be exact. than we have experi- 
enced for any other month for the 
past several years.” And he added, 
“We have had 28 new installations 
since April 1.” No loss there. 

O. B Gordon, manager of the 
commercial department of the Citi- 
zens Independen: Telephone Com- 
pany, said, “According to our rec- 
ords we had 16,013 telephones in 
service as of Apri] 1, 1941, com- 
pared to 15,387 on April 1, 1940.” No 
loss there. 

R. S. Brunner, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Indiana Gas 
Utilities Compary. explained that 
his company had had no decrease 
in new meter installations and 
that as a matter of fact the rec- 
ords show an increase of 135 on 
April 1 of this year as compared to 
April 1 of the past year. No loss 
there. 

Another important eriterion of a 
city’s growth or lack of growth is! 
Í the number of vacant houses. Harold! 
Harrison, president of the Terre! 
Haute Real Estste Board, stated 
that there is a distinct shortage of 
‘ssirable homes for rent in Terre 
Haute at the present time. “We do 


re 


records—and 


not have enough Houses for the new | 


residents that are coming to this 


TMA seid, NEET homes are 


u 


' 


also scarce d with the, 
opening of spring W er all indl- 
cations point to quite a number of! 
new residences to be erected. both | 
in the city and adjacent pa eta 

A further and accurate gauge of} 
population trends in any commu- | 
nity is the public school attendance. f 
When queried, George C. Carroll. : 
city superintendent of schools, said | 
that there was a slight increase in | 
the school enrollment at this time | 
of the year as compared to the same 
period last year. Clarence E. Pound, 
county superintendent of schoo!s, 
stated that there has been no đe- 
crease in the enrollment in the Har- 
rison township schools. The terri- 
tories jin Harrison township are 
those immediately adjacent to the Í 
city limits, | 

Last, but not least, another true 
barometer of both population and 
economic fluctuations is the circula- 
tion of a city’s newspapers. j 

The circulation manager of the] 
Terre Haute Tribune and the cir- | 
culation manager of the Terre 
Haute Star stated that figures show 
that during the past six months 
there has been an approximate in- 
crease of 209 daily subscribers to 
both the Tribune and the Star and 
during these same six months there 
has been an increase of 600 sub- 
ecribers for the Tribune-Star Sun- 
day paper. 

It is no news that our local rail- 
road divisions have called back all 
fermer employes on the furloughed 
lists and that quite a number of 
them are seeking apprentice work- 
ers for the first time in many a year. 


Sales Test Ground. 

Likewise, It is no news that local 
distributing centers for nationally 
known organizations of numerous 
diversified lines of products are re- 
porting increasing gains and are to- 
day making expansions of their lo- 
cal facilities. 

However, I believe that Terre 
Haute’s true condition today ‘was 
perhaps best expressed yesterday 
by one of this city’s leading finan- 
cial and civic leaders when he said: 

“Naturally we of Terre Haute 
welcome and are seeking new in- 
dustries at all times, frregardless 
of whether or not they pertain to 


war or its industries. { believe | 
that I speak for the majority of the | 
citizens when I say that we do not] 
particularly care for any ‘fly-by- 
night corporations, incorporated | 
for the sole purpose of existing 
only for the ‘duration’ of the war. | 

“We rightfully believe that Terre ; 
Haute is the logical location mt 
any type of permanent industry 
and we feel confident that we will | 
secure several of them in the near) 
future. 

“But consider these facts—through 
the depression years Terre Haute} 
suffered less than the majority off 
cities throughout the nation. and? 
was continually ‘high-lighted’ i 


by l 


leading national publications as one i 


of the foremost ‘bright spots’ in the! 
country, | 

“We have never had any one gi- : 
gantic industry which controlled | 
the employment or lack of employ- | 
ment of the major portion of our | 
citizens. It has been our happy 
lot to have a number of both large 
and small industries, or branches 
of national concerns, that continue 
on a well balanced production pro- 
gram throughout both depression 
and inflation. 

“Therefore it is my firm convic- 


| tion that when the conflagrations 


and smoke of the war have cleared 

the skies and numerous communi- 

ties are experiencing the desolation 

of the post war period, that they 

will reveal Terre Haute still un- 

scathed and continuing its steady 
’ 


| Dut aggressive leadership as one of 
| ths outstanding cities of the middie g 
| west.” 7g 


— 


\A/HEN ‘‘our friend “Alice Fischer ” came 
Y rollicking into town asking ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with Susan ?’’ we were all ready 
to answer, ‘‘She’s all right !’’ in the spirit 
of true camaraderie. Because she is our 
friend Alice Fischer, the jolliest, wholesom- 
est, truest friend in the world, we wanted to 
answer, ‘‘She’s all right ”? Because she un- 
derstands the blessedness of being a friend, 
and gets all her happiness from the reflection 
of her own bright face in the eyes of others 
we wanted to answer, ‘“‘She’s all right!’’ 
Because from the bottom of our hearts we 
vish Alice Fischer, who is such a splendid 
representation of the brilliant, clean - cut, 
whole-souled American woman, success of the 
best kind we wanted to answer, ‘‘She’s all 
right !’’ So we went en masse to the Bijou 
Theatre on her opening night and awaited 
the opportunity to express our premeditated 
verdict. But the performance had not pro- 
gressed through two acts before we knew that 
ve must ask for an amendment of the ques- 
tion if we would stand by our opinion. We 
wanted to make it ‘‘What’s the matter with 
Alice Fischer ?’’ so we could answer with all 
r hearts, ‘‘She’s allright !’’ But the ques- 
tion was, ‘‘What’s the matter with Susan ?’’ 


and it was too painfully evident that there was really 
something the matter with her which would require 


careful diagnosis and prompt, strong remedy. 

Some waeggish 
diagnostician pro- 
foundly opined that 
Susan was suffering 
from Leo Dietrich- 
steinitis, «nd sug- 
gested an immedi- 


ate amputation of 
the Leo Dietrich- 
stein, t this was 
mere persiflage. 


The fact of the mat- 
ter_is, she was a 
piece o™lead_ cold, 
and deformed clay, 
and needed nothing 
but an undertaker ; 
and if Alice Fischer 
didn't possess the 
divine power to 
breathe the breath 
of life into blood- 
less, brazen images 
the ‘* long-suffering 
publie ’’ would have 
performed that gen- 
tle office for Susan 


without an instant’s hesitation. But, thanks to this 
exuberant star, there was no funeral, and, wonder of 
wonders ! she has succeeded in insuring this queer off- 


“LAUGH, AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU."—ALICE FISCHER LISTENS TO A GOOD out there—they 


STORY.— Photograph by Sarony 


ALICE FISCHDR IN 


PAULA EDWARDES, THE “ NEWLY- ARRIVED” STAR, IN 
“WINSOME WINNIE,” A SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL 
COMEDY.— Byron. 


in Indiana.’’ 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH SUSAN?”—IHE REMARKABLE SUSAN'S homesick for, 
SUDDEN AND SURPRISING DISPLAY OF GENTLENESS.— Byron. 


spring of the Leo Dietrichstein intellect at least a sea- 
son’s lease on life, at the end of which time, let us 
hope, some good, kind, intelligent playwright will 


come along with a 
play for her in which 
she may be Alice 
Fischer instead of an 
unpleasant caricature 
of her healthy, 
breezy self. In her 
charming apartment 
in Central Park West 
I found her overcome 
with fatigue from re- 
hearsals and worry, 
but cheerfully re- 
signed to the fact 
that she had drawn a 
blank in the season’s 
lottery of plays, and 
all that mattered real- 
ly was the opinion of 
the ‘‘ folks at home.”’ 

Alice Fischer is 
from Indiana. She 
announced the fact 
on her opening night 
in a graceful little 
curtain speech, and 
said, with an apolo- 


getic intonation, that out there they thought she was 
“‘ the greatest thing that ever came down the pike,” 
and the audience had made her feel as if she were ‘‘back 
J Now, nobody can say ‘‘back in 


| Indiana’’ like a Hoosier. They don’t say it 


Copyright, 1903, by Jno. F. Burrow. 
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AT THE SH AND 


BRILLIAKRT AUDIENCE WEL. 
COMES TERRE HAUTE’S 
GIFTED DAUGHTER. 


APPEARANCE AN OVATION 


A Feeling Actnowledgement ef 
the Tribute Made atthe End 
of the Second Act. 


LOVING CUP PRESENTED 


A Surprise for Her in the Address 
of Col. MeLean—A Recep- 
tion Afterward. 


Alice Fisher's home coming at the 
Grand last night was an ovation—a splen- 
did tribute to the artist but a more splen- 
did tribute of affectionate interest in and 
regard for the Terre Haute giri at last 
came to her true estate. From floor to 
ceiling the house was packed. But these 
numbers do not tell tale in ita entirety. 
It was a representativa audience. Wol- 
come shown in every face and brightened 


every eye. Very few of those present 
were strangers. Nearly all were personal 
acquaintances. Most of them had known 


her from early girlhood. 

School girl, High school graduate, school 
teacher, Sunday School teacher, partici- 
pant in numberiless school and social en- 
tertainments, 


when her histriomie gifts 
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Te erre Haute’s ‘lice Fischer 


Beloved 


Anna Bowles Wiley. 
It certainly must be a fine vista 
that Mrs. Alice 
can unroll on 


of happenings 
Fischer Harcourt 
memory’s screne as she sits in her 
home in New York City these days. 
when her retirement from the stage 


is a fact, for perhaps there is no | 


ene who has had such a rich ex- 
perience as has Alice Fischer, Terre 


Haute’s own talented daughter. 

Her contacts, her friends, 
parts she has played, the cities she 
has visited, her supporintg casts, 
men and women, whose names have 
been those with which one would 
“witch,” if they were seeking the 
waters of fame, et al., must be hers. 
for Alice Fischer can blame life for 
nothing undone. She has been 
granted a full supply of honors, 
given her through her own super- 
lative talents and her zest for the 
stage. 

One has but to look backward 
a little way to discover this star 
of the spoken word, when she had 
received eminent recognition. It 
is a bit further back through the 
years, when one finds young Alice 
VFischer,..now.. Alice Fischer Har- 
court; whose successes started in 
her own back yard where Alice, a 
tall stripling of a girl and her as- 
sociates once staged dramas and 


comedies and entertainments of all: 


sorts on her own back porch on 
South Fifth street. 

Sheets borrowed from the family 
linen closet and plenty of rope on 
which to hang them, part of which 
had been a swing hanging from an 
old walnut tree, but put.to a better 
use as a pully for the sheet cur- 
tains. 

It cost you so Many pins to get 
in, but there was always a full au- 
dience, and composed of not alone 
the children in the neighborhood, 
but their “paws and maws” also. 

From her earliest recollection un- 
til she retired from the stage, Alice 
Fischer was a born actress, She 
leaped into stardom in one night 
in her stérling success, “Mrs. Jack.” 

Critics styled her acting as a 
“preezy* Western style” that swept 
her audience into vociferous ap- 
plause. Her dynamic presence left 
them nothing else to desire,” 

When Alice Fischer came home 
she received a most gratifying ova- 
tion at her every appearance. Thie 
gifted daughter of Terre Haute 
never played to any except a packed 
house, even from those early days 
on her back porch and in her 
Sunday school plays back in 1902, 
when such a reception was accorded 
her as to bring “reams of praise” 
in local and out of town papers—for 
the name of Alce Fischer was 
news indeed. 

One December, back in 1902, she 
came home to see her mother, a 
dainty bit of “lavender and old 
lace,” who was very proud of her 
daughter. 

Great Home-caming. 


She appeared at the Grand on 
December 16 in “Mrs. Jack,” and 
received an ovation along with a 
silver loving cup, presented to her 
by Col. Wm, E. MeLean. From 
floor to the topmost gallery the 
place was filied. “and the actress 
never appeared before a more lov- 
ing audience, It mattered not what 
the play, it was Alice before them 
with that erect carriage andy her 
head in its royal pose. 

Welcome in every face, 60 the oid 


Gazette tells us, school girl friend, 


the | 


In Theatrical World | 


e acan 

Sunday school teacher, high school 
teacher, participants who had sup- 
ported Alice even in those old days 
of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” played on 
the back porch, with boxes covered 
with silver paper for ice used in 
Eliza’s crossing. 

| Social acquaintances, Senator 
|Daniel Voorhees, and other dis- 
tinguished friends of the actress— 
et al, were in their place to cheer. 
for she had been part and parcel of 
the town’s life, and it would have 
been sacrilege not to have been on 
hand to see her in the play that 
swept Broadway and every other 
city in her tour back to her own 
home town. 

When breezy Mrs. Jack made her 
first appearance she was greeted 
with storms of applause. It was 
several minutes before she could 
proceed. Her amiles and bowed 
acknowledgements were deeply ap- 
preciative of the tribute, the sin- 
cerity with which a town could let 
you know you belonged, you were 
an integral part of it. This confi- 
dence had but one other meaning 
and that was a belief in her ability. 
a conviction that nothing could 
daunt her invincible soul end talent 

“Mrs. Jack” was written for Alice 
Fischer, and she did not fali the 
author. There were plenty of “I 
told you s0’s” in the audience. And 
i this is a thing perhaps not remem- 
bered, but the “elite” of the city as 
well as everyone else who could 
were adorned in new and beautiful 
array for the coming of Alice, aa if 
‘a queen was in the midst. 


Written To Fit. 


Grace Livingston Furnis wag the 
author of “Mrs. Jack.” She wove the 
comedy about the Terre Haute girl's 
personality. “It was a bright and 
fast moving comedy, and she car- 
ried it off with a spirit and a dash 
and those who saw her bubbled 
with mirth,” said the critic. She 
was recalled again and again, cur- 
tain call after curtain call brought 
her back. 

The climax seemed to have been 
veached at the end of the second 
act, when two ushers rushed down 
the aisles burdened with great loads 
of flowers which fairly submerged 
Miss Fischer. 

When Alice tried to express her 
thanks almost impossible for her 
emotion as she said, “I don’t know 
what to say—you know what I 


mean.—It is so good of you,—I am j 


glad that you are proud of me and 
oh how proud I am of my own dear 
friends in Terre Haute——” 

There was moisture In many eyes 
at the sight of this glorioua actress 
and her sincere emotion. 

The curtain fell to rise again on 
a complete surprise to Miss Fischer, 
at least. W. D. Chalfin, acting man- 
ager, stepped to the front and in- 
troduced Col. W. H. McLean. Alice 
was peeping from behind the scenes 
wondering what was going on. She 
said afterward she thought, per- 
haps, it was some address, for the 
Colonel was known for his elo- 
quence. She thought perhaps she 
was to receive a mythical “key to 
the city.” 

When Mr. Chalfin asked her to 
step out she said, “How do yuo do, 
Colonel” and when he started to 
speak she took him by the hand 
and said “take the center of the 
stage, Colonel,’’ which is the high- 
est tribute that an actor or ac- 
tress can pay another. 

“Some of your admiring friends 


| bill, and for which I regret to say 


She travels with her maid. M 
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| evening’s performance, not on the 


ote £ al p 
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Pa. 7 
kndwite 
days of o wey 
aid of footlights or stage 
you played the charming role of 


Terre Haute girlhood and like 
your part here tonight, it was a 
star part you played then. These 
friends have watched with inter- 
est your career since you left your 
home here to win metropolitan 
honors in your chosen profession. 

“For weeks you had New York 
at your feet. Tonight your old home 
bids you welcome, thrice welcome. 
to her acknowledged star. The 
brilliant success you have achieved 
by one night’s triumph in reaching 
the topmost round upon the daz- 
ziing ladder of dramatic fame is 
most gratifying to us afl. 


“Of course we all knew that you] 


would win success, for in the bright 


, lexicon of your Terre Haute girl- 


hood there was no such word as 
fail. 

“You—Miss Alice—were not the 
girl from Paris, you are pre-emi- 
nently the girl from Terre Haute— 
Terre Haute on the banks of the 
Wabash, far away,” Terre Haute 
first discovered you—that brought 
you out first—first discovered and 
proclaimed your genius.” 

“People must be amused as well 
as buried, and we all here prefer 
the former, hence we are glad that we 
have “Mrs. Jack” with us here to- 
night to amuse us after the heavens 
have been weeping for more than a 


“week.” 


At this point in his address, Col. 
McLean declared his pleasing task 
of presenting in the name of her 
friends, a gold-lined silver cup—a 
loving cup—which he declared 


i could only come from her friends, as 


a fitting tribute to her energy, her 
zea], and high devotion to her pro- 
fession, which has ever marked her 
career. It carried with it a sig- 
nificance which mere words can 
never express. “Come again Mrs. 
Jack and bring your fine company 
with you.” 

That was when the colonel got 
a surprise, himself, for Alice 
stepped forward and planted a kiss 
full upon his lips, and the colonel 
actually blushed. It was of course 
the signal for more and still more 
applause from that brilliant au- 
dience, most of them in full eve- 
ning dress. 

In the west box sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Fischer, Alice’s mother 
and daddy. Miss Eva Hollinger 
and Ruby Crapo, hér nieces, Mrs. 
R. L. Ball, Mrs. Gregory of Mun- 
cie and Mr. Robinson. 

In the east box were Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Crapo, Mrs. Eva Hollinger, 
Rev. ang. Mrs. John E. Sulger and 
Miss nor Cox. ` 

In nea of the occasion a new 
drop curtain was displayed for the 
first time. A whole car load of 
special scenery made the stage 
settings most distinctive. 

A beautiful reception was held 
after the performance at the home 
of Mrs. John R. Crapo (Miss Kate 
Fischer before her marriage) in 
South Sixth street. Alice was very 
handsome in an elegant gown of 
white chiffon over white silk 
trimmed in jet applique. She car- 
ried a great armload of the flowers 
she had received at the opera house. 

Many of the members of her com- 
pany were present. Mrs. Thorndyke 
Boucicault wore a gown covered in 


| jet and a hat to match; Miss Myrtle 


Vinson, the daughter of a wealthy 
Nevada family, wore white also. 
She has taken to the stage because 
ef the fascination it possesses for 
her. 


Í 
| 
| 


| 
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ver loving cu V 
and many improm 
given. 5 

A gorgeous Japanese _ jardiniere 
‘was filled with American Beauty 
roses on the dining room table. 
Crystal candelabra holding red ta- 
pers were on either end, while a 
battenburg centerpiece covered the 
handsom mahogany board. A ball 
of red carnations tied with scarlet 
ribbon hung from the crystal chan- 
delier above the table. 

H. I. Miller was so delighted with | 
“Mrs, Jack” that he came from St 
Louis to hear again the perform- 
auce. He brought a friend, Mr. Col- 
lins, both were at the reception. | 

Mrs. Tom Wilson of Logansport, 
Mrs. Oliver Russell Wood. Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Mr. Barnes, Minneap- } 
ois; Miss Lewis, Cleveland; Mrs. 
Inglesby, St. Louis; Miss Florence 
Gregory, Muncie; Mr. Fenelon 
Dowling of Alaska were out-of- 
town guests. 

An informal dance closed the 
party. Dr. Crapo, an expert per- 
former on the aeolian, played the 
rausic. j 


-> 
Proud of Aunt Alice. 


The second evening of “Mrs. | 
Jack,” the Crapo boys, Jeck, Fred 
and George, gave a ‘theater box | 
party to see their aunt. Their 
guests were their boy friends. An, 
informal reception was held at the 
Fischer home on Sunday evening 
with many old friends calling. 

A supper was given to the mem- 
bers of the cast of “Mrs. Jack” by 
Dr. and Mrs. Crapo with covers laid 
for fourteen. George Schaeffer, a 
member of the cast, said he had 
been coming to Terre Haute fifteen 
years with the Charles Frohman’s 
productions but that he had never 
seen such a brilliant audience. 

It must bg noted that one of the 
beautiful flora] pieces put over the ; 
footlights for Miss Fischer was) 
from The Pearl Seekers, members | 
of Miss Fischer’s Sunday seusah 
class at St. Stephen’s church. Those | 
living in Terre Haute then were 
Miss Cora O'Boyle (Mrs. Wem 
Penn), Miss Carrie Hyde, Mrs. A. 
Z. Foster, Mrs. Francis Hord, Electa 
McKeen Parker. 

Herman Hulman selected the sil- | 
ver loving cup which was sent from | 
Tiffany's along with two others for 
a choice. 


6 Alice Fischer Harcourt was that 


| 


rara avis that combined rare en- | 
tertaining talents and such fine 
character which made her welcome 
in society's ranks in New York as 
elsewhere. She had played roles 
opposite to the greatest male stars 
who have appeared on the Americar 
stage. 

Perhaps the saddest perfo tence 
ever given by Alice Fischer was a 
play primiere at Wilmining ton, De, 


“Where is Your Husband.” Playing 
a comedy part she received word of 
| the death of her mother, here i: 


Terre Haute, When almost over 
come with grief she played her pari 
rather than let down the author 
who was punches his maiden 
effort. 

Alice Tischer Harcourt nas only | 
been off the boards for the last two 
or three years, for she continued to 
be a favorite and played in» sume 
production up until then with | 


Grace George, or some other stellar | 
actress as support. after she nu 


“past, which 
1e ‘Terre Haute |, 
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By A. R. Markle. 

A splendid project, a huge build- 
ing. a dismal failure, an established 
success and a memorable fire, this 
is the history-of the birth, life and 
death of the old Naylor Opera 
House. 

Built in 1870 by James Hook, 
pioneer builder of so many of our 
structures of the time, for a cor- 
poration which included such pro- 
gressive business men as the War- | 
rens, Samuel S. Early and C. B.| 
Brokaw, at a cost of $280,000, it] 
was a remarkably advanced monu- : 
ment to an idea that Terre Haute | 
had outgrown the other houses of | 
entertainment of the preceding | 
twenty years and the time was ripe ` 
for an opera house. Built on a scale 
to rival the largest cities such as 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
and far beyond Indianapolis. it was 
a bold venture In a city of 16,000 
population, yet few doubted that it 
would prove a paying proposition, 


Completed in December, 1878, it 
was a magnificent house, well 
planned, well executed, finely de- 
corated and though lighted with 
gis far beyond anything ever seen 
here when it opened for public in- 
spection on the night of December 
18, it was pronounced by those of 
our citizens who had traveled be- 
yond our borders as a perfect 
structure for its purpose. 


The Opening Night. 
eS following night was 
nounced as the opening 
formance an^ an enthusiastic au- 
dience, many of whom had paid 
remarkable premium prices for 
their seats for the occasion, were 
prepared to welcome John E. Owens 
in "Everybody's Friend” in which 
he was to take the part of Major 
Wellington Boots for the.premiere, 

A few years later it was recalled 
that here entered the “jinx,” for as 
the hour for the raising of the cur- 
tain arrived, J. H. Wood, the-lessee, 
appeared with a telegram announc- 
ing a delay in the arrival of the 
troupe, 


The gala crowd, every seat in the 
| house was sold, was not to be dis- 
appointed and was entertained by 
songs by local talent, a speech by 
Colonel W. E. McLean, a barber 
shop quartette of young bloods and 
a screaming farce in pantomime, 
until the curtain rose at 11 o'clock. 
For thtee hours the audience, thor- 
oughly primed by the delay, re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the ef- 
forts of the cast to reward the pa- 
tlence displayed and the general 
comment was that the venture was 
well launched toward immediate 
and finanelal success. 

For ten years or so the success 
so ardently predicted failed to ar- 
rive, though there was no lack of 
notable offerings. Stars such ae 
Adelaide Neilson in “Juliet,” John 
McCullough, Edwin Booth, Law- 
rence Barett, Erma Abbott. J. K. 
Emmett, Victoria and Rosina Vokes, 
Annie Pixley. Frank Mayo, Joseph 


an- 
per- 


‘Jefferson, Nat Goodwin, Louis 
James, McKee Rankin, Mrs. John 
Drew, Lily Langtry, Lotta, Clara 


„Morris, Modjeska Janauscheck, Julia 
Morlowe, Clara Loulse Kellogg and 
other less notables, trod the boards 
in the best traditions of the nine- 
teenth century but to no avail, — 
Partly financed by a mortgage of 
$65,000 to an eastern firm, the com- 
pany seemed to have lost interest in 
ime property and the debt taken 


‘over by Bissell & Company of Hart- 


4 
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ford, Con.; it was sold in 1884 to 
Wilson Naylor tor approximately | 
$125,000. Naylor paid $50,000 of this 
in cash and several p of proper- 
ty made up the balani 

Located at the nor 
of Fourth and Main st 
ter soon to acquire its 
of Wabash avenue, it was a ane 


full story building with an attic and 
a mansard roof with dormer win- 
dows. The lower or street floor | 
was occupied by three storerooms 
separated by two narrow etairways| 
that led to the second floor on 
which was the main floor, some- 
times referred to as the parquet. 
The stage was at-the rear of this 
floor with the dressing rooms he-| 
low. Offstage were the dressing | 
rooms of the star on one side and 
the property Toom on the other. Be- 
low the stage on the etreet floor 
was a necessary refreshment Ee. 
lor, sometimes referred to by the: 
vulgar as a saloon, a very popular 
resort between the acts, a very 
fancy saloon indeed. 

‘The family circle was built above 
the main auditorium and above this 
and entered by a stairway from the: 
outer lobby, was the gallery, be- | 
loved by the hoi-pollot who con- | 
sidered the expenditure of more 
than 30 cents, 5 of it for peanuts, a 
wild extravagance. 

Business’ Houses. 


The corner business room and the, 
middle one adjoining it were first 
occupied by Warren, Hoberg & Co. 
Shortly after the opening the firm 
became Hoberg. Root & Co. and 
they seem to have given up the 
middle room, for within the year 
we find Erlanger & Co, announcing 
that they had taken the room “late- 
ly occupied by Warren, Hoberg & 
Co, and this firm was stil! there; 
| many years until about 1883 they | 
moved to the building on the north 
side of Wabash at the east corner 
of the alley east of Fifth. 

The east room was taken by J. R. 
Freemen with his jewelry store 
and the east half of the room by A. | 
H. Dooley. Later this room was! 
aguin used for the same purposes 
by the succegsors of these two, E. 
W. Leeds and Godecke’s book store. 

The upper floors in front of the 
theater proper were occupted by Dr. 
VanValzah, who was followed by | 
Dr. Ervin, and this room was used 
as a dental office for the full life | 
of the building, the middle and east | 
rooms had various tenants. eh 


them Mr. Naylor himself. The up- 
per, or third, floor was occupied by 
Social Lodge No. 86 of the Masons. 

The site of the building was a 
lorg time business center, the cor- 
ner being known as the “Spinning 
Wheel Corner” or the “Spinning 
Wheel” from the old sign board of 
John Reinhard, who had a dry goods 
store there in the forties when the 
post office was a door or two east 
of him. , 

In 1864, a fire destroyed the 
“Spinning Wheel" and a few frame 
buildings to the ‘east in the same, 
block. While some structures were 
again built in the half block, nota- 
bly a two-story brick, the lots taken 
by the new opera house in 1870 
seem to have been vacant, as was 
the corner, or occupied by sinail 


Lf 


and inexpensive frame buildings. | 
A universal custom of the nine- | 


ties called for the closing of the 
theatrical season in the summer | 
and in the summer of 1896 while, 
some minor repairs and alterations i 


f purpose 
to find 
E, 
~- [no serio 
| ing was 


fire was seen | 


| despite desperat 
tire fire department 
was entirely destroyed. 

Built before the use of steel and. 


he 


RS. Alice Fischer Harcourt, dis- 
tinguished actress of the New 
York stage, who is spending 
this week in Terre Haute as the guest 
of her sister, Mrs. John Crapo, 130 
South Sixth, is a fascinating and 
many-sided personality. Her charm 
consists of many elements, an alert 
intelligence, sparkling blue eyes, ex- 
pressive hands, a beautifully modu- 
lated voice, perfect diction, a keen in- 
terest in all the things which have 
gone to make up her interesting 
career. Her eyes have witnessed a 
great and never-to-be-forgotten era 
of the American stage—but her eyes 
are not fastened on the glories of the 
past only, for she is deeply interested’ 
in the present status of thé legitimate 
drama, and in the possibilities of a 
career in motion pictures, as well as 
her many activities in Equity, the 
Twelfth Night club, radio work, and 
a deep and abiding affection for the 
city of her birth. 


Few people have had a more inter- 
esting life than this woman who has 
achieved such prominence in the 
world of the theatre. She made her 
first stage appearance at the age of 
eight as the drummer in “Little 
Alice” at the old Naylor theatre. Love 
of the stage ran strong in her veins, 
and she was encouraged in her ambi- 
tions by Daniel Voorhees, “The Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash.” At the 
age of sixteen she went to New York, 
and from that time to this, her life 
has run a fascinating course among 
all the great dramatists and actors 
of.the American stage. 


Mrs. Harcourt’s career has been a 
succession of personal triumphs, both 
on and off of the stage. She stormed 
New York in “Mrs. Jack,” later going 
on tour with the show, and her ap- 
pearance here in the title role of 
“Mrs. Jack” in 1902 was a never-to- 
be-forgotten event. A number of 
Terre Hauteans presented Mrs. Har- 
court with a huge silver loving cup 
at the conclusion of the performance. 
Some of her other successful appear- 
ances here have been as “Gretchen” 
with Joseph Jefferson, in “Piff, Poff, 
Pouff,” “Quo Vadis,” “What’s the 
Matter With Susan,” as a co-star with 
Grace George in “The Golden Cin- 
derella.” She recently played a brief 
engagement in “Symphony.” 


Founder of Twelfth Night Club 


Her off-stage activities have been 
equally fascinating. Mrs. Harcourt 
was the first member of the acting 
fraternity to have been accepted into 
the inner circle of New York city’s 
“400.” She was the founder and first 
president of the very famous Twelfth 
Night club, which has on its roster of 
members the names of many famous 
actresses of the past and present. 


The first members, a group 
of young actresses, met for 
a course of gymnastics and 


physical culture in St. voi Epis- 


gained in size and ae 
cluded more and more, 
bers. 


It is still active in g 
anthropic work. Its” 
are maintained at a7 
quaint little two-story 
West 44th street, Ne 
the members meet, and 3 
may entertain their gu 
ly it is something o: 
layman to be invited 
with these glamorou 
have made, and who 


: makin 
stage history. $ 


P election 


Mrs, Lucille York Ervin was elected 
president, while Mrs. Harcourt was 
“ionorary. president,.angoffig 
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which will be hers for life. One of 
the activities of the club is a tea or 
luncheon given once each month, 
honoring some famous personage. 
Among the personages who have ap- 
peared at these affairs given in their 
honor are Richard Mansfield, Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Hoffman, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, George Ade, Joseph Jefferson, 
George Cohan, and Sybil Thorndike. 

Another of Mrs. Harcourt’s absorb- 
ing interests is her work as a mem- 
ber of the Council of The Actors’ 
Equity. Her eyes glow as she ex- 
presses her convictions regarding the 
work done by Equity in behalf of 
actors. They are now attempting to 
abolish Sunday stage performances, 
and are supporting a petition for a 
share of the huge $4,880,000,000 gov- 
ernment appropriation in establishing 
stock companies in various cities of 
the country, in order to furnish em- 
ployment for actors. The stage, like 
all other lines of business enterprise, 
has suffered during the depression, 
and many actors and actresses are 
unemployed. 


Interested in Movie Career 


Whether it will come back to its 
former glory is a moot question, but 
Mrs. Harcourt, while remaining loyal 
to her first love, the legitimate drama, 
nevertheless has an interested and 
open mind concerning the possibilities 
of a motion picture career. There is 
at present in New York city a revival 
of interest in the production of mo- 
tion pictures, since the Noel Coward- 
Charles MacArthur-Ben Hecht pro- 
duction of “The Scoundrel” at As- 
toria, L. I. She is considering the 
possibilities of a new and even more 
fascinating career in motion pictures, 
following the trail blazed by those 
beloved actresses, Marie Dressler, 
May Robson, and Mrs. Harcourt’s 
personal friend, Jessie Ralph. 

Recently, Mrs. Harcourt served as 
hostess at a Players’ club benefit per- 
formance at the National theatre, at 
which time George Cohan staged a 
revival of “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
The benefit was an outstanding suc- 
cess, netting the Players’ club a very 
tangible sum. 

Mrs. Harcourt numbers among her 
friends people whose names are na- 
tionally and internationally famous. 
Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who died recently, was one of them. 
George Arliss, distinguished actor of 
the stage and screen, is her friend 
and fellow-worker on the Council of 
The Actors’ Equity. Daniel Froh- 
mann, Sam Harris, George Cohan, 
Otis Skinner, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
William Brady and his wife, the act- 
ress, Grace Groge, are among her 
friends. The first Mrs. Brady, now 
dead, was also a friend of Mrs. Har- 
court’s, both of them having appeared 
in “Nero” prior to the birth of the 
Bradys’ daughter, Alice Brady, who 
is now a famous stage and motion 
Pictamayactress. The first Mrs. Brady 

nt er baby Alice, after Mrs. 
reourt had intended to go 
ilyWood from Terre Haute 

s but has received word 


3 d are 
slated for roles, if pro- 
duced, and tentative p s pro- 


Her visit in 
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Stage Timber of sng Ago and Now BaS n - ae Se 
By ANNA BOWLES WILEY fold time actors and actresses, or some One very 

Standing on the very pinnacle of time, and yew in the profession. 
looking backward down the years when Terre She was a veritable baby when she made her 
Haute was much younger, one views the entry of debut as an actress in Terre Haute. 
many talented people into the affairs of the It was in the old Naylor Opera House. She 
nation, especially, as we recall, into the fields of went away after that to make a name for her- 
mimetic art. Figures prominent in the past, now self, sponsored by her own minister at St. 
ghost like from memory, who brought acclaim Stephens church. She breezed across the stage as 
to the city and whose work does live after them Mrs. Jack, and took the world of New York by 
are recalled as one harks back. storm, She blossomed out as a star and every 

Indiana and Terre Haute have been called by'one in this city said “I told you so.” 
authority, the cradle of literature and oratory,, “Alice Fischer can, sit and recall stage celebri- 
but this city has also great claim to talent jties by the score, men and women with whom 
which has been pertinent in the making of Amer- she has played, who were her fast friends. 
ica’s stage. Of this we may be sure. She will laughingly tell you also that once she 

Of course there were a number who went be- left Terre Haute on a playing tour with the late 
fore her, but when one opens the cache of Eugene V. Debs as her manager. Along with the 
memory, which contains those prominent in the troup went Helen Jeffers, a beautiful singer, 
stage, unconsciously they think first of Mrs. Alice and Mrs. John E. Lamb went along as accom- 
Fischer Harcourt, born and christened Alice|panist. She was Essie Kent in those days, 
Eischer, in Terre Haute. =~ Indiana and Illinois towns were their mecca. 
ee Í a talented girl and young woman, this) The pinnacle of fame was just around the 
‘native daughter, in whom the citizens invested|corner for Alice for soon afterward the late 
a great deal of pride, Alice,—that queen of the Father McElvoy at St. Josephs and the Rev. F. 
Vikings—has always been in love with her/ S. Donham at St. Stephens believed in and en- 
native heath, 2 couraged her to take the step that carried her 

Despite the fact that she has gone afar, has to Broadway. She departed wearing a long black 
made friends among the highest in the land, has coat made out of one of her mothers, a hat 
played co-starring with the greatest in’ the fields trimmed at home and carrying an old “telescope” 
of drama, never has she forgotten nor has she in which were the remainder of her clothes. She: 
sought to give honor to any other spot than this. lives in New York where her home is at the 
In, the very hey day of her successes, she had Oregon Apartments and where she has been fon 
proudly named Terre Haute as the place of her,many years.-She»spends ker"summers at Gtou- 
nativity. cester, a lovely summer resort. 

Today Alice Fischer rests on her laurels, in 
so much as she participates in stage engagements, received such acclaim in the east, she was hailed 
only when she so desires, and she is always in|and a reception, most brilliant indeed, was given 
demand. for her. A loving cup was presented to her by 

It matters not that the years in passing have |the late Col. William McLean, a pioneer. She 
left a crown of silver where once her tresses'appeared as Mrs. Jacks, and was claimed to be 
were brown, and even if the Wabash river, hailed much better than her play by Terre Haute. 
in song and story, has sent fathoms of water Alice Fischer’s star has never waned. She still 
under the bridge since she left its shores a 
buoyant girl of tender years, she is still the 
actress that producers know can produce. 

One hears that it was down on, StrawbeiTy ; 
‘Hill, where grew a wooded forest ivi her yoimg 
days that Alice Fischer would steal away with a 
book, and would read and recite Shakespeare. 
The very welkin rang out with that fine voice, 
which has been one of her prime assets all 
through her career’s time period. She has always 
had an ambition to play Lady Macbeth, but never 
has attained it. 

When life landed her upon Broadway a lanky | 
girl, grown away beyond her years in height, 
‚she soon became a success, because her talent 
was inculcated, it was never acquired, accentu- 
ated and shaped up perhaps, but always present 
from the very first. 

She was dubbed by Barrett, that great actor 

with whom she played, “The Tall Sycamore of 
the Wabash,” stealing the thunder of her friend, 
i Senator Dan Voorhees. That was a timely 
i thought, however, because it was Dan Voorhees 
who discovered Alice Fischer as a real actress. 
Robert Ingersol however, named her “Terry 
Hut.” 

As years found themselves past history, New 
York crowned Alice Fischer with a diadem of 
‘greatness, and Broadway gave her jewels for 
|that crown, in the glittering incandescents that 
‘helped to name that street “The Great White 
Way.” 
| Alice Fischer Harcourt was the first member 
of the acting fraternity to have been accepted 
by Gotham’s four hundred. She still holds a 
niche in their hearts, and any appeal from her 
for the underprivileged and the down and outers 
finds an immediate answer. 

She is always in the front line ready to go 
over the top for all who need her aid, especially 


diadem of achievements. One might go on like 
Tennyson’s brook, forever and forever and nv: 
‘finish speaking of Alice and her plays and 
«chievemeént, were space not an object. 

Miss d*lorence..Sage, who left this life some 
three years ago, after having lived quietly in 
her old home, on South Center street, was another 
who brought honor to Terre Haute. Florence Sage 
was a brilliant pianist, and yet she too received 
her education in Terre Haute. 

She was a fine interpreter of the soul of great 
composers and She was lured from Terre Haute 
ay those who recognized her great skill and talent. 

She played Hungarian music exceptionally well. 
She studied the Arabic and Syrian music, was 
fairly fascinated with the Hungarian lyrics, 
playing accompaniments for Edouard Remeni, 
the great Hungarian violinist. She studied Span- 
ish music and indeed, folk music of all nations 
was hers from intensive study. 

Liberati was not only an artist, with whom 
she toured, but her fond and personal friend, 
who recognized this great talent, which had its 
inception in Terre Haute. 

Florence Sage gave much to the stage. She 
lived her music as long as life lasted, and it was 
her greatest consolation when pain and decay 
made their inroads and finally ended a full and 
enriched life, 

Rose_Melyille was born in Terre Haute on 
January 30, 1873, to the Rev. and Mrs. Jacob 
Smock. She was another talented young woman 
who left her mark on the field of mimetic art, 
whose name “Sis Hopkins,” in which role she 
made such a success, is still remembered, and 
her act is still imitated by the many who have 
followed in her footsteps. 

However, no one has ever equalled Rose Mel- 
ville in this character,enot even her own sisters. 


The first time she came home after she had| 
| ward gave Miss Surrat much unpleasantness. In 


gives to Terre)Hautejan added ascendency in its| which she appeared in vaudeville, and» finally 


She received her education at St. Mary 
‘Woods college and at Franklin Colleg 
first stage appearance was in “Little 
pher,” then “The Prodigal Father,” 
Sad Sea Waves,” and other plays in 
starred. Then came her greatest hit as 
Hopkins. From then on she played to p 
houses. In 1910 she was wed to Frank Mimsey 
and she retired from the stage and lived in New) Mie 
York. E 
Maude Hosford was an early stage star from) 
this city. She lived in the old Blinn homestead on 
North Third street. Her family was one of 
pioneers and for a time Maude Hosford was 
thought to be going afar in her chosen field. Her 
star was a brilliant one, which set soon after) 
its rising and yet what became of her is not 
known by the writer. It is reported that she died 
at an early age, but she added her glory to her 
home town for her period. 
Valeska Surrat is another whose name 
known far and wide for her talent. Miss Surraty 
Terre Haute when she was just in her teens. | 
She was a beautiful girl and had consid 
talent. 
Valeska never could sing, so as to startle hed 
audience by high notes or enriched range, but 
she had “what it takes” to get over on Broadway, 
pulchritude and determination. 
Early in her career, a misguided press agent 
started considerable excitement in stories he 
fabricated seeking to attract attention to her, a 
' that seemed prevalent in those days. It did 
that very thing, attracted attention, which after- 


is | 


fact it grieved her to a high extent, for the great 
amount of the pressagenting was untrue. 

She went far, nevertheless. She staged her 
own shows, The Red, Red Rose, The Chocolate 
Soldier and others, which made her considerable 
money. She had Jack Lait write her skits in 


ltime took its toll, from looks and pocket book. 
valeska Surrat was a generous woman. She 
was an angel to her own péopic. Her-mother® 
her idol while her life lasted, and never did she 
come near to Terre Haute that Miss Surrat did 
not visit her mother’s grave. ; 
Her sister, Mrs. John Jahries, was pushed to 
the front by Valeska, who saw to it that none; 
of her own people suffered whilé she had moneys 
Today, times have changed for the actress, 
Where she is or how she is progressing no ofi 
seems to know, but when she was “going good" 
she was a decided asset to Terre Haute’s acclaim. 
Today, living in Terre Haute and doing her 
big bit in preparing other talent for the stage, 
is a young woman whose name blazed from elec-) 
tric lights along Broadway, in California, in the! 
North, and the South. She danced with artistic 
feet for the greatest producers of the time. 
That is Miss Ernestine Myers, who left her 
career at its very peak to come home, tired of 
the glare, tired of the tinsel and the false front 
that makes of the stage an allure; and shefi 
opened her own school for the stage right in her} 
natal city. 
Since she came home the biggest of productions 
have reached out to grab her again, the biggest 
of producers have offered her flattering places 
with their shows, but she has always refused 
to go again. Ernestine Myers started on her 
artistic career when just a small pink rose bud of 
a girl. She studied with the outstandng teachers 
and when she appeared she was hailed as the 
most artistic dancer of her time. Ruth St. Denis 
was her teacher, but she outdistanced Miss St. 
Denis in her successes. She dazzled Broadway 
with her dancing originality. She departed from 
the conventions of art Terpsichorean, she breezed 
upon the Great White Way season and startled 
even blase first nighters of music cena with 


the absolute abandon anne 


lihe gyrations with which other dancers sought 
+0 attract and despite the fact that jazz shimmy- 
[ing was a prevalent thing then, she had nothing 
lbut grace in her movements. 

She created a furore in “Miss Simplicity” as 
New York called her. Because of Miss Myers ex- 
treme youth and beauty, she won the envy of 
many, and it was because she was tired of all 
the unpleasantness that followed the stage in the 
years she danced, in the years she won such 
success, that Terre Haute has been the gainer 
‘in having her talent centered here. 

Ernestine Myers, veritable orchid, came up 

through all this unhealthy soil of the stage, of 
the movie world, for she had her fling there 
also, and is the lovely and talented young woman 
today who counts her friends by the score. 
_ Miss Julia Parker is another who is at present 
|winning fresh laurels each year. She was early 
la pupil of Miss Myers tutelage. She is a beauti- 
ful solo dancer who has been so well received. 
Like Elise Reiman, another pupil of Miss Myers, 
the young woman has been hailed from coast to 
‘coast. 

Miss Reiman is dancing with the Ballet with 
‘the Metropolitan Opera this winter. As a pupil 
of Adolph Bohn in later years she has reached 
heights in her work. 
| Indeed, Terre Haute has had her place in the 
"sun when it comes to mimetic art. Her sons and 
daughters have placed her there, for there are 
boys who have found places of merit on the stage, 
but this article is dealing with just a few of the 
women, just a few of Terre Haute’s favorite 
daughters. Indeed they are children of which the 
place may be proud, and it is. 
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A living tribute 


to a famous star 


The 71-year-old Twelfth Night Club in New York, 


an organization for actresses, was started by a 


Terre Haute native who became a Broadway star 


By FRANCES E. 


In NEW YORK, at 105 West 54th 
Street, you will find the clubrooms of 
the Twelfth Night Club, a social organ- 
ization for actresses. 

This club, now 71 years old, was 
founded by a Hoosier, the glamorous 
Alice Fischer who left her native 
Terre Haute and became one of Broad- 
way’s great stars. 

Alice was a popular actress, but 
hadn't yet attained stardom when she 
started the club. It came about as the 
result of a dare from the actress’ 
fiance, William Harcourt King, a noted 
Shakespearean actor with whom she 
appeared in several plays. Alice com- 
plained that she had no place to go to 
meet her friends. “Why not do some- 
thing about it?” replied King. “The 
men have their Players and the 
Lambs.” 

“All right, I'll show you,” said 
Alice, just a little miffed. 

She rallied Mrs. Fiske, May Rob- 
son, Vida Croly, Elizabeth Tyree, 
Viola Allen, Helene Fitter, Grace 
Livingston Furniss, Blance Bates, 
Minnie Depree, Annie Russell and Ada 
Dwyer to her hall room at 12 West 
20th Street. 

The organization they started in 
1890 originally was called the FAD 
Club—for fencing, athletics and danc- 
ing. It was decided to change the 
name to the Twelfth Night Club the 
next year because the organization 
started its annual Revels on Jan. 6. 
In 1893, the club was incorporated. 

Outstanding actresses still are 
listed among its members. 


FOR YEARS, Alice Fischer cre- 
ated more roles than any other actress 
in New York. She died June 25, 1947, 
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at her residence in New York at the 
age of 84. She had retired from the 
stage only a few years before. 

To Fred M. Crapo of West Jack- 
son Street Pike, Muncie, president of 
the Indiana Steel and Wire Company 
Inc., and his brother, George Crapo 
of Berwyn, Pa., she was their famous 
and beloved “Aunt Alice.” 

Alice was born Jan. 16, 1863, in 
Terre Haute to Frederick Fischer, a 
native of Germany, and his wife, Alicia, 
born in County Cork, Ireland. The 
Fischers were married in 1854, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. and like many other 
couples, went “West” to make their 
fortune. Mr. Fischer founded a gro- 
cery and meat market in Terre Haute 
100 years ago. 

Besides Alice, there were two 
other daughters, Kathryn, who mar- 
ried Dr. John R. Crapo, and Eva Mary, 
who married Attorney Martin Hol- 
linger. Both always lived in Terre 
Haute. 

From the time Alice was a little 
girl, she loved to act. On the back 
porch of the Fischer home, near Straw- 
berry Hill, on a stage with family 
sheets for curtains, she presented 
many roles in plays with little friends. 

When she was 8 years old, Alice 
played the role of the drummer boy in 
the play of that name. The manager 
of the Hess English Opera Company 
also chose her for the role of a kid- 
naped child in The Bohemian Girl, 
played at the old Naylor Opera House. 

Next, she played in East Lynn 
with John E. Lamb, father of John K. 
Lamb, present executive vice-president 
of the Terre Haute Chamber of Com- 
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Alice Fischer as she appeared in Mrs. Jack in 1901. 
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The Terre Haute-born actress scored her first success in !887 in her role 
as Princess Zuiliski in a road production of Nordeck with actor Frank Mayo. 


merce, as Sir Archibald. Mr. Lamb 
was Simon Legree in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, with Alice as Little Eva. 


After she was graduated from 
Wiley High School in 1881, Alice and 
Miss Helen Jeffers, soprano, known 
as the “Hoosier Jenny Lind,” formed 
an entertainment duo known as a 
“combination.” Miss Jeffers was an 
aunt of Uriah and Henry Smith of 
Terre Haute. 


Also with this Maurice Hughitt 
Concert Company, which toured small 
towns in Indiana and Hlinois, was 
Miss Essie Kent (later Mrs. John E. 
Lamb) who was accompanist for the 
soprano. The manager was Eugene 
V. Debs, later socialist party candi- 
date for President of the United States. 


AT THE end of three years, 
Alice’s parents finally consented to 
enter her in the Lyceum Theater 
School of Acting in New York. 


By 1886 Alice was on the New 
York stage. The next year she scored 
a success in the road production of 
Nordeck, with the famous actor, Frank 
Mayo. In 1888, she had the role of 
Minna in Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Others followed, including Quo 
Vadis, played both on Broadway and 
in London; The Clemenceau Case, Sil- 
ver Falls, White Heather, The Mas- 
queraders, The Sporting Duchess, Two 
Little Vagrants, His Honor, the Mayor; 
Girl of the Golden West, Unleavened 
Bread, My Aunt From Ypsilanti, 
Where's Your Husband? Hearts Are 
Trumps, The Way of the World. 

She always stayed close to her 
friends and family in Terre Haute. 
When she was married to King, known 
on the stage as William Harcourt, the 
wedding was in Terre Haute on May 
7, 1893, with the Rev. James D. Stan- 
ley of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
officiating. 
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One of the popular roles in which the actress played many 
years ago was that of lead in the Girl of the Golden West. 


Alice Fischer in one of the elaborate costumes she wore in 
Quo Vadis in which she appeared on Broadway and in London. 


The couple appeared to- 
gether in many plays, on 
Broadway and in London. 
William Harcourt was always 
active in the Players Club 
and held various offices in 
that organization. He and 
Francis Wilson were two of 
the five members of -the 
original committee that laid 
out plans for the founding 
of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation. Harcourt died in 
1923. 


Alice played the part of 
Empress Poppaea in Quo 
Vadis in a command per- 
formance before King Ed- 
ward VII of England in 1901, 
having opened in the role the 
April before at the New 
York Theater. She also ar- 
ranged a Twelfth Night Club 


benefit that year at the Em- 
pire Theater in New York. 

Stardom came for the 
actress, also, in 1901, when 
she appeared in Mrs. Jack 
late in the year on the stage 
of Wallack’s Theater in New 
York. It was a comedy writ- 
ten at, for and around the 
actress by her friend, Grace 
Livingston Furniss. After two 
years on Broadway, the show 
was taken on the road. 
Douglas Fairbanks was in 
the juvenile lead. 


WHEN MRS. JACK ap- 
peared on the stage of the 
Grand Opera House in Terre 
Haute on tour, a silver cup 
was presented to Alice by 
William E. McLean, well- 
known citizen. The inscrip- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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tion read: “Presented to Alice 
Fischer by the Citizens of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, on her 
first appearance as a Star in 
her Native City, December 
15, 1902.” The idea for the 
cup came from Herman Hul- 
man, grandfather of Anton 
Hulman Jr., who ordered it 
from Tiffany’s in New York. 
The cup recently was given 
to the Swope Art Gallery in 
Terre Haute by her nephew, 
Fred M. Crapo. 

What’s the Matter With 
Susan? played in 1903, also 
starred the actress at the 
Bijou Theater in New York. 
When Alice’s parents cele- 
brated their golden wedding 
anniversary with an open 
house at their home in Terre 
Haute in 1904, she could not 
attend because she was play- 
ing in Piff, Paff, Pouff on 
Broadway. 

In 1904-05, the actress 
starred in The School for 
Husbands, a Stanislaus 
Strange original comedy at 
Wallack’s Theater, a por- 
trait of her in this role, 
painted by N. H. Bussy, was 
presented by the actress to 
the Swope Gallery in Terre 
Haute in 1943. 


Alice organized and ap- 
peared in a big benefit for 
her beloved Twelfth Night 


Club in 1912, with such celeb- 
rities as Otis Skinner, Lewis 
Walker and George M. Cohan 
on the program. 

She helped raise huge 
sums of money in a benefit 
for the Titanic Monument at 
Lookout Hill, Washington, 
D.C., in 1912; for the John 
Hayes Hammond Home at 
Gloucester, Mass., and for 
Mrs. Speter’s Cat and Dog 
Hospital in New York. She 
and Mrs. John Hayes Ham- 
mond and others also or- 
ganized Militia of Mercy dur- 
ing World War I to “do for 
the Navy and Coast Guard 
what the Red Cross did for 
the Army.” 

Symphony was the final 
play in which Alice Fischer 
appeared in 1935, although 
she had some bit parts after 
that. 


A CELEBRATION of the 
golden anniversary of the 
founding of the Twelfth 
Night Club was held in 1940 
and the Hoosier actress, 
founder and honorary presi- 
dent was honor guest. The 
affair was given at the club- 
rooms, then located at 21 


West 47th Street, New York. 

The members, many of her 

old friends and all of her 

family attended the event. 
k kt k k k 


This portrait of Alice Fischer in the role of Belinda in 
School for Husbands is in Terre Haute's Swope Art Gallery. 
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RS. Alice Fischer Harcourt, dis- 
tinguished actress of the New 

k York stage, who is spending: 
this week in Terre Haute as the guesti 
of her sister, Mrs. John Crapo, 130. 
South Sixth, is a fascinating and! 


many-sided personality. Her charm! 
consists of many elements, an alert! 
intelligence, sparkling blue eyes, ex- 
pressive hands, a beautifully modu- 
lated voice, perfect diction, a keen in- 
terest in all the things which have 
gone to make up her interesting 
career. Her eyes have witnessed a 
great and never-to-be-forgotten era 
of the American stage—but her eyes 
are not fastened on the glories of the 
past only, for she is deeply interested’ 
in the present status of the legitimate 
drama, and in the possibilities of a 
career in motion pictures, as well as 
her many activities in Equity, the 
Twelfth Night club, radio work, and 
a deep and abiding affection for the 
city of her birth. 

Few people have had a more inter- 
esting life than this woman who has 
achieved such prominence in the 
world of the theatre. She made her 
first stage appearance at the age o 
eight as the drummer in s Love 


Alice” at the old Naylor theatre. Love 
of the stage ran strong in her veins, 
and she was encouraged in her ambi- 
tions by Daniel Voorhees, “The Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash.” At the 
age of sixteen she went to New York, 
and from that time to this, her life 
has run avfascinating course among 
‘all, -thewgreat dramatists- and. actors 
of the*American stage. ™ — ak 

Mrs. Harcourt’s career has been a 
succession of personal triumphs, both 
on and off of the stage. She stormed 
‘New York in “Mrs. Jack,” later going 
on tour with the show, and her ap- 
pearance here in the title role of 
“Mrs. Jack” in 1902 was a never-to- 
be-forgotten event. A number of 
Terre Hauteans presented Mrs. Har- 
court with a huge silver loying cup 
at the conclusion of the performance. 
Some of her other successful appear- 
ances here have been as “Gretchen” 
with Joseph Jefferson, in “Piff, Poff, 
Pouff,” “Quo Vadis,” “What’s the 
Matter With Susan,” as a co-star with 
Grace George in “The Golden Cin- 
derella.” She recently played a brief] » 
engagement in “Symphony.” | 


Founder of Twelfth Night Club |!" 
- ~ George Arliss, distinguished actor of 


Her off-stage activities have been 
equally fascinating. -Mrs. Harcourt 
was the first member of the acting 
fraternity to have been accepted into 
the inner circle of New York city’s 
“400.” She was the founder and first 
president of the very famous Twelfth 
Night club, which has on its roster of 
members the names of many famous 
actresses of the past and present. 
The first members, a . group 
of young actresses, met for 
a course of gymnastics and 
physical culture in St. George’s Epis- 
copal church hall in New York. Among 
those first members were May Rob- 
son and Blanche Bates. The clubi 
gained in size and activity, and in- 
cluded more and more famous mem- 
bers. 

Tt is still active ın socal and phil-' 
anthropic work. Its headquarters 
are maintained at a fascinatingly 
quaint little two-story house at 47 
West 44th street, New York, whare| 
the members meet, and where they 
may entertain their guests. Natural- 
ly it is something of a treat for a 
layman to be invited here, to mingle 
with these glamorous women who 
have made, and who are making, 
stage history. At a recent election, 
Mrs. Lucille York Ervin was elected | 
president, while Mrs. Harcourt was 
named honorary president, an office 


—— 


AliceeFischer Harcourta Guest of 
Her» Sister. Mrs. 


John.R. Crapo} 


which will be hers for life. One of 
the activities of the club. is a tea or 
luncheon given once each month,; 
honoring some famous personage. 
Among the personages who have ap- 
peared at these affairs given in their 
honor are Richard Mansfield, Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Hoffman, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, George Ade, Joseph Jefferson, 
George Cohan, and Sybil Thorndike. 

Another of Mrs. Harcourt’s absorb- 
ing interests is her work as a mem- 
ber of the Council of The Actors’ 
Equity. Her eyes glow as she ex- 
presses her convictions regarding the 
work done by Equity in behalf of 
actors. They are now attempting to 
abolish Sunday stage performances, 
and are supporting a petition for a 
share of the huge $4,880,000,000 gov- 
ernment appropriation in establishing 
stock companies in various cities of 
the country, in order to furnish em- 
ployment for actors. The stage, like 
all other lines of business enterprise, 
has suffered during the depression, 
and many actors and actresses are 
unemployed. 


Interested in Movie Career 


Whether it will come back to its 
former glory is a moot question, but) 
Mrs. Harcourt, while remaining loyal | 
to her first love, the legitimate drama, 
nevertheless has an interested and 
open mind concerning the possibilities 
of a motion picture career. There is 
at present in New York city a revival 
of interest in the production of mo- 
tion pictures, since the Noel Coward- 
Charles MacArthur-Ben Hecht pro- 
duction of “The Scoundrel” at As- 
toria,-L. I. She is considering the 
possibilities of a new end even more 
fascinating career in motion pictures, 
following the trail blazed by those 
beloved actresses, Marie Dressler, 
May Robson, and Mrs. Harcourt’s 
personal friend, Jessie Ralph. 

Recently, Mrs. Harcourt served as 
hostess at a Players’ club benefit per- 
formance at the National theatre, at 
which time George Cohan staged 3 
revival of “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 


\ The benefit was an ontstanding suc- 


‘cess, netting the Players’ club a very 
tangible sum. i 

Mrs. Harcourt numbers among her 
friends people whose names are na- 
tionally and internationally famous. 
Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who died recently, was one of them. 


the stage and screen, is her friend 
and fellow-worker on the Council of 
The Actors’ Equity. Daniel Froh- 
mann, Sam Harris, George Cohan, 
Otis Skinner, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
William Brady and his wife, the act- 
ress, Grace Groge, are among her 
friends. The first Mrs. Brady, now 
dead, was also a friend of Mrs. Har- 
court’s, both cf them having appeared 
in “Nero” prior to the birth of the 
Bradys’ daughter, Alice Brady, who | 
is now a famous stage and motion 
‘ picture actress. The first Mrs. Brady 
“named her baby Alice, after Mrs. 
“Harcourt. 

Mrs. Harcourt had. intended to go 
to Hollywood from Terre Haute 
for a visit, but has received word 
„concerning try-outs for presentation 
of “Murder in Pen.and Ink”, to be 
shown at a community theatre in | 
Scarboro, N. Y. Mrs. Harcourt, Flor- | 
ence Reed, and Ann Andrews are 
slated for roles, if the play is pro- 
duced, and tentative plans for its pro- 
duction necessitate her rèturning to 
New York in the near futwre. | 

Her visit in Terre Haute has been 
a pleasant renewing of old associations 
and old friendships. During the years 
of her absence she has always: been 
proud to claim Terre Haute as her 
home town, and she has a deep and 
undying affection for it. 


Community Affairs File 


Vigo County Public Library 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 
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Tei erre Haute’s Alice Fischer 


73, ie Bara Beloved In Theat World 
, € tie me SOE Tw Pub Rhy 
Anna Bowles Wiley. [Sunday school teacher, high schoc! 
r+4t certainly must be a fine vista ‘teacher, participants who had sup- 
‘ported Alice even in those old days 
of happenings that Mrs. a naga “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” played on 
Fischer Harcourt can unroll on i the back porch, with boxes covered 
memory's screne as she sits in her ; with -silver paper for ice used in 
1 Eliza's crossing. 
moma insNew ork City, these.days. i Social acquaintances, Senator 
when her retirement from the stage | Daniel Voorhees, and other die: 
-is a fact, for perhaps there is NO i tinguished friends of the actress— 
one who has had such a rich ex- ‘et al, were in their place to cheer, 
for she had been part and parcel of 
perience as has Alice Fischer, Terre Ithe town's life, and it would have 
Haute’s own talented daughter. been sacrilege not to have been on 
Her contacts, her friends, the | inand to see her in the play that 
parts she has played, the cities she | swept Broadway and évery other 
“nas visited, her supporintg caste, city in her tour back to her own 
‘men and women, whose names have | home town. 
been those with which one would] when breezy Mrs. Jack made her 
“svitch,” if they were seeking the | first appearance she wes greeted 
waters of fame, et al., must be hers, | with storme of applause: It was 
| for Alice Fischer can blame life for | several minutes before she could 
[nothing undone. She has been ‘proceed. Her emiles and bowed 
granted a full supply of honors, acknowledgements were deeply ap- 
{given her through her own super- | preciative of the tribute, the sin- 
Native talents and her zest for the |cerity with which a town could let 
stage. Kyeu know you belonged, you were 
One ‘has but to look backward |an integral part of- it. This.confi- 
a little way to discover this ætar |dence-had but one other meaning: 
fof the “spoken word, when she had jand tht was e ‘belief in her: ability,” 
received -eminent ; recognition.. IJt |a conviction that “nothing `. cond 
Hs a bit further back ‘through the daunt her invincible soul and ‘valent,’ 
'ysars, ‘when one finds“young Alice | £ ~Mrs. Jack” was written for Alice, 
ischer, naw ARlgs i Fischer: | Bare. Fischer,and she did imot” zat “the 
wurt, .whoss, successes. ‘started ‘in author. There wers plenty of <T 
er own’ ‘back yard where | Alice,.a | told ‘you so's” in the audience. And, 
tall atripling ‘of. girland her as- ithis Is.a thing perhaps not remem; 


“f have not well ‘chosen’ lines,” sald. 
he. “Your friends in this city and’ 
I take pleasure in saying that they 
embrace all that part of our popu- 
lation who had the pleasure of 
knowing you in those bright, happy 
days of the past—when without the 
aid” of footlights or stage affects 
you played the charming role of 
Terre Haute girlhood and like 
your part here tonight, it was a 
star part you played then. These 
friends have watched with inter- 
est your career since you Ieft your 
home here to win metropolitan 
| honors in your chosen profession. 
| “For weeks you had New York 
at your feet. Tonight your old home 
| bids you welcome, thrice welcome, 
| to her acknowledged star. The 
brilliant success you have achieved 
by one night’s triumph in reaching 
ithe topmost round upon the daz- 
'zling ladder of dramatic fame is 
most gratifying to us afl. 
TOf course we all knew that you 
would win success, for in the bright 
Jexicon of your Terre Haute girl- 
hood there was no ysuch word as 
fail. 
““You—Miss Alice—were not the 
girl from Faris, you are pre-emi- 
nently the giri from ‘Terre Haute— 
Terre Haute on -the banks. ofthe 
Wabash, far away,” Terre Heute 
“first. discovered . you—that brought 
out Tirgt—tirst- discovered. sand, 
proclaimed [your genius.” cise 
“People:must be amused as well 
as) buried, and» we-all here prefer 
the Tormer hence we ere glad that we: 
have ‘Mrs... “Jack” with us here; tos 
hight tomamuse us after the heavens. 


ee ee we the 
piece pronounced “lovely” by 
the young "women at the party. 

Dr. anë- Mrs.(Crapo ‘were assisted 
in receiving bythe Misses. Harriet. 
Sleight, Florence: ‘Gregory of Mun-* 
cie, Anna Royse, Laura Eleanor and: i 
Elizabeth Cox Eya Hollinger and4 
Ruby Crapo. ` ~ 

Pineapple ice was served. "The sil- 
iver loving cup-was filled and passed 
and many ht, vg ‘toasts were 
given. 

A gorgeous’ ` Japanese jJardiniere 
was filled with American Beauty 
roses on the dining room. table. 
Crystal! candelabra holding red ta: 
pers were on either end, while a 
battenburg centerpiece covered. the 
handsom mahogany board. A ball 
of red carnatione tied with scarlet 
ribbon hung from the crystal chan- 
delier above the table. 


H. I. Miller was so delighted with 
“Mrs. Jack” that he came from St 
Louis to hear again the perform- 
ance. He brought a friend, Mr. Col-,) 
lins, both were at the reception. -P 
i Mrs. Tom Wilson of Logansport. | 
Mrs. Oliy W. 
ing, W. Yau: Mr. Barnes, Minneap- 

otis; Miss Lewis Cleveland; Mrs. 


| 


have been gëtpiigi for more than a} 


sociatas once sstaged dramas and 
comedies and entertainments.of all 
sorts on ‘her .own baek porch on 
South Fifth street. 

Sheets borrowed trom the family | 
dinen Joset and plenty of rope- on 
which to ‘hang them, part of which 
"had been a swing hanging from an 
old: walnut, tree, but put-to a belter 
uso ds'a pupsator ghe epoca! cur- 
tains.” ` i 

It cbet you so- ‘many Fyi to get 
in, but there was always a full au- 
dience, and composed of not alone 
the children in ‘the neighborhood, 
but their “paws and maws” also. 

From ther-earliest recollection un- 
til shé retired from the stage, 
Fischer ' was a born. actress. She 
leaped into stardom in one night} 
-in her sterling success, “Mrs. Jack.” 

Critics styled her ‘acting as a 
“breezy> Western style” that swept 
ther audience into.-vociferous ap- 
rplause. -Ier dynamic presence left 
"them: nothing else to desire,” 

Whén. Alice*Fischer came home 
-sho racelved a most gratifying ova- 
'tion at her every appearance. “Chis 
gifted ‘daughter of Terre Haute 
never played to any except a packed 
house, even from “those early days 
on her back porch and in her 
Sunday- achool “plays back in 1902, | 
hsyhen such a reception was accorded | 
her ‘as’to bring. “reams “of praise” 
fin local-and. out-of-town papers—-for 
ithe mame of “Alice Fischer was 
mews indeed. ` 

1 Ons’. December, back in 1902, “she 
cama home to see her mother, a 
dainty bit of “lavender- and old 
lace,” «who was very proud of her 
or 


~ Great Home-coming. 


ne appeared èt the Grand on 
December» 16 “in "Mra. Jack,” and 
received an- ovation’ ‘along “with a 
feliver- toving cup, “presented iq-her, 
by Col. Wm. E.“ “McLean. From 
floor “to ‘the “topmost 
place “was ` filled, and ` the -actress 
never appeared before a more lov- 
ing audience. -it mattered not what 
the play;-it was Alice before them 
with ‘that erect carriage andy her 
head in its royal pose. 
kf swelcomein every face, 60 the old 
Gazette-telle us, school girl friend 


j - 


Alice | Per back. 


pbered.y yout the “elite"sof. the city 28 
welas. everyone else. -who could | 
were adorned in new and beautiful) 
Parray- for the coming of Alice, aa A 
queen was in the midst. 


V Ed me Written To Fit. 


z 


wns 


personality. 
fast moving comedy, and she sar- 


and those who saw her bubbled 
with mirth,” said the critic. ‘She 
was recalled again and again, cup- 
tain call after curtain cell brought 


The climax 
reached at the end of the second | 
act, when two ushers rushed down. 
rthe aisles burdened with great icads 
of flowers which fairly sue ee 
Miss Fischer. : 

“When Alice tried to A ae her 
thanks almost impossible for her 
emotion as she sald, “I don’t know 
what to say—-you know whet I 


glad that you are proud of me end 
oh how proud Iam of my own dear 
friends in Terre Haute——” 

There was moisture in many eyes 
at the eight of this glorious actress 
jana her sincere emotion. 

The curtain fell to rise again on 
a complete surprise to Miss Fischer, 
lat least. W. D. Chalfin, acting man- 
ager, stepped to the front and in- 
{troduced Col. W. H. McLean. Alice 
was peeping from behind the acenes 
wondering what was going on. She 
said afterward she thought, per- 
haps, it was some address, for the 
Colonel. was known for his elo- 
‘quence. She thought perhaps she 
wasg to receive a mythical “key to 
the city.” 

When Mr. Chalfin asked her io 
‘iatep out the said, “How do yuo do, 
jColonel” .and when he started to 


‘Kallery ‘the | speak she took him by the hand 


and said “take the center of the 
stage, Colonel,” which is the high- 
est tribute that an actor or ac- 
tress can pay another. 

“Some of your admiring friends 
have cast me for a part in your 
evening’s performance, not on the 


, | bill, and for which T regret to say 


g Grace Livingston Furnis was the 
fauthor of “Mrs. Jack.” She wove the 
comedy about the'Jerre Haute gif)'s liz 

“It was a bright and 


seemed to have been | 


mean.—It is go good of you,--J am | 


week.” . 
ii AAt this point in-his address, Cot 
McLean declared his pleasing; jask į 
rot presenting in. the» name of her: 
'friends, á gold-lined silver icup—a | 

ving © cup—~which-. he | declared 


If career. 


never express. “Come again Mrs, 


Jack and being. your fine compa 


with you.” 
That was when the colonél “got. 
a surprise, himself, for» Alice 
stepped forward and planted a kiss 
full upon his Mps,-and the colonel 
actually blushed. -It was of course 
the signal for more and still more; 
applause. from.‘that brilliant aus“ 
dience, most of them, in full eve- 
ning areas. ‘ 
‘In the west‘ bor at Mr. end Mra.’ 
| Frederick., Fischer, Alice’s mother} 
and dad&y. "Miss “Eva Hollinger | 
and ‘Ruby. “rapd, iher nieces, Mre. 
R.L. Bail, Mra. Gregory of Mun- 
cie and Mr. Robinson. 


i’. 


John RB. Crapo, Mrs. Eva Hollinger. 


ev, and Mrs, John E Su ange 
2 or cet v Mar iy 
3 ‘the. ‘occasion a new. 
drop” “curtain _ was “Gisplayed™ fort 
firsttime. "A whole car Joad ef, 
special -scenery -made the stage’ 
settings most. distinctive. k 
A beautiful -reception was held 
after the performance at the home. 
of Mrs. John R. Crapo (Miss Kate 
Fischer before’ her ‘marriage) ‘tn 
South Sixth street. Alice was very 


white chiffon’ over. white elk 
trimmed in jet applique. She car- 
ried a great armload of the flowers 
she had received at the opera house. 

Many-of the members of her com- 
pany were present. Mrs. Thorndyke 
Boucicault wore a gown covered in 
jet and a hat to match; Miss Myrtle 
Vinson, the daughter of a wealthy 
Nevada family, wore white ‘also. 
She has-taken to the stage because 
cf the fascination it posgecces for 
| her. 


She travels with her mala Mr. 


‘Fitting tribute to her energy, her, 
zsa], ard high devotion to her pro=? 
fession; which has ever marked her! | Dr. and 
It «carried with it a siki. 
ried it off with # spirit and- a dash nificance "which «mere words “can 


lo 
ee only come trom her friends, ht | with” 


« Inthe east-box-were_Mr. and Mrs. |-a' choice. 


t guenta owe 
informal 


bers of” th 


l 


á įSoekers, members 
of . Miss Fischer's ‘Sunday schoo! 
\class at St. Stephen's church. Those 
living 4 Terre Haute: then were | 
| || Miss Cora sO’Boyle(Mrs, William | 
\Penn), Mi Misg C ‘Cerrie- Hyde, Mrs. “A. 
ay Foster, Mre. Francis Hord, Electa" 
McKeen “Parker. k 
‘Herman Hulman selected thea 
ver loving .cup*which- “was sent 
Tiffany's along) with two: others: tor 


$E 


t Alice Fischer Harcourt - < that 
rara avis that. combined rare >en, 
‘tertaining’ talents “end “euch” inë 
character which made her welcome, 
in egclety ie ans in New York as| 


elsewhere, ` She? had splayed jess! 
opposite: tos e ‘Ereatestmal eis tars! 
who have paige on the’ ‘Americar 
stage. -^ Soto de ia 


a comedy PES received 
the death of her mother, ‘ive 
Terre Haute When: almosthover- 
come with grief: ane Diayed-ber part 
rather thany let down t uthor 
Who. was “aarti hisy aiden 
effort n -~ ar es 

Alice p cate Er onret hastonly 
been offyihe Jho. = F. last two 


or threewy orahe -continued tu 
be -a ‘favorite End “played: í ome 
productions ape wntil then with 


Gracé George, Or ‘some othersetellar 
actress ‘as i support,’ pafter ` “she. no, 


men Wilt: neve 


"twenty years and the time was ripe |! 
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. Be > = 
ure in. Roto 
ow 


By A. R. Markie. ` l 
A splendid project, a huge build- | 


ing. a dismal failure, an established | 
success and a memorable fire, this | 
is the history- of the birth, life and | 
death of the old Naylor Opera | 
House. 

Bullt in 1870 by James MHook,. 
pioneer builder of so many of our | 
structures of the time, for a cor- 
poration which included such pro- 
gressive business men as the War- 
rens, Samuel S. Early and C. B. 
Brokaw, at a cost of $280,000, it 
was a remarkably advanced monu- 
ment to an idea that Terre Haute 
had outgrown the other houses of 
entertainment of. the preceding 


\ 


lj 
for an opera house. Bullt on a scale 
to rival the largest cities such as 
Cinelnnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
and far beyond Indianapolis, it was 
a bold venture in a city of 16,000 
population, yet few doubted that it 
would prove a paying proposition. 


Completed im December, 1878, it 
was a magnificent house, well 
planned, well executed, finely de- 
corated and though lighted with 
gas far beyond anything ever seen 
here when it opened for public in- 
spection on the night of December 
18,/ it was pronounced by those of 
our citizens who had traveled be- 
yand our borders as a_ perfect 
structure for its purpose. 

s The Opening Night. 

_‘The ‘following night was an- 
Mounced..as the opening per- 
formance an* an enthusiastic au- 
dience, many of’ whom had paid 


remarkable premium prices for 


| their seats for the occasion, were 
preptred to welcome John E. Owens 
‘In “Everybody’s Friend” in which 


E ver 


Were gojis on, Al was moich 
5 òn: several occasions that thè ‘build 
Y (ing had been, enterediibut mothing- 

disturbed“and! iÈ was throught that 
prowlers-were using ‘it for meepihg: 
purposes butwatchers were unable] 
to find anyone at any(timerand, as 
no serious’. damage- resulted, noth- | 


Sectiomplicday-) ing was thought of if 4. sca 
However on the-night of July 22, 
fire was seen in-the. building and 
despite desperate efforts of the en- 
tire fire department.. the bufding | 
was entirely destroyed. 
Built before tha use of steel and 


ford. Con.; it was sold in 1884 to 
Wilson Naylor tor approximately 
$125,000. Naylor paid $50,000 of this 
in cash and several pieces of proper- 
ty made up the balance. 

Located at the northeast -corner 
of Fourth and Main streets, the lat- 
ter soon to acquire its new name 
of Wabash avenue, lt was a three 
full story building with an attic andy 
a mansard roof with dormer win- 
dows. The lower or street floor 
was occupied by three storerooms 
separated by two narrow etairways 
that led to the second floor on 
which was the main floor, some- 
times referred to as the parquet. 
The stage was at-the rear of this 
floor with the dressing rooms be- 
low. Offstage were ‚the dressing 
rooms of. the star on one side and 
the property room on the other. Be- 
low the stage on the etreet floor 
was a necessary refreshment par- 
lor, sometimes referred to by the 
vulgar as a saloon, a very popular 
resort between. the acts, a very 
fancy saloon indeed. 

The family circle was built above 
the main auditorium and above this 
and entered by a stairway from the! 
outer lobby, was the gallery, be- \ 
loved by the hoi-polloi who con- 
sidered the expenditure of more 
than 30°cents, 5 of it for peanuts, a 
wild extravagance, 

Business’ Houses. 


The corner business room and the 
middle one adjoining it were first 
occupied by Warren, Hoberg & Co. 
Shortly after the opening the firm 
became Hoberg, Root & Co. and 
they seem to have given up the 
middle room, for within the year 
we find Erlanger & Co. announcing 
“that they had taken the room “late- 
ly occupled by Warren, Hoberg & 


he was to take the part of Major} Go, and this: firm was still there 
Wellington Boots for the.premiere. |} many years until about 1883 they 

A few years later It was recalled}} moved to the building on the north 
that here entered the “jinx,” for asi] side of Wabash at the east corner 


the hour for the raising of the cur- 
tain arrived, J.\H. Wood, the lessee, 
appeared with a telegram announc- 
ing a delay in the arrival of the 
‘troupe. +: - Pa sh 
¿i The gala crowd, every seat in the 
Į house was sold, was not to be dis- 


songs by local talent, a speech by 
Colonel W. E. McLean, a barber 
shop quartette of young bloods and 
a screaming farce in pantomime. 
until the curtain rose at 11 o’clock. 
For three houra the audience, thor- 
oughly primed by the delay, re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the ef- 
forts of the cast to reward the pa- 
tlence displayed and the general 
comment was that the venture was 
well launched toward immediate 
and financial success. 

For ten years or so the success 
so ardently predicted failed to ar- 
rive, though there was no lack of 
notable offerings. Stars such ae 
‘Adelaide Neilson in “Juliet,” John 
McCullough. Edwin Booth, Law- 
rence Barett, Emma Abbott, J. K. 
Emmett, Victoria and Rosina Vokes, 
¿Annie Pixley, Frank Mayo, Joseph 
| Jefferson, Nat Goodwin, Louis 
James, McKee Rankin, Mrs. John) 
Drew, Lily Langtry, Lotta, Clara! 
«Morris, Modjeska Janauscheck, Julia 
Norlowe, Clara Loulse Kellogg and! 
other less notables, trod the boards| 
in the best traditions of the nine- 
teenth century but to no avail. 

Partly financed by a mortgage of 
$65,000 to an eastern firm, the com- j 
: pany seemed to have lost interest in} 
, the property and the debt taken 
| over by Bissell & Company of Hart- | 


of the alley east of Fifth. 
The east room was taken by J. R. 
Freemen. with his jewelry store 
and the east half of the room by A. 
H. Dooley. . Later this room was 
again used for the same purposes < 
by the successors of these two, E. 


.— |appointed and was entertained by] W. Leeds and Godecke’s book store. 


The upper flvors in front ‘of-the 
theater proper were occupied by Dr. 
VanValzah, who was followed by 
Dr. Ervin, and this room was used 
jas a dental office for the full life 
of the building, the middle and east 
rooms had various tenants. among 
them Mr. Naylor himself. The up- 
per, or third, floor was occupied by 
Social Lodge No. 86 of the Masons. 

The site of the building was a, 
lorg time business center, the cor- 
ner being known as the “Spinning 
Wheel Corner” or the “Spinning 
Wheel” from the old sign board of 
John Reinhard, who had a dry goods 
store there in the forties when the 
post office was a door or two east | 
of him. \ 

In 1864, a fire destroyed the| 
“Spinning Wheel” and a few frame 
buildings to the east in the same 
block. While some structures were 
again built in the half block, nota- 
bly a two-story brick, the lots taken 
by the new opera house in 1870 
seem to have been vacant, as was 
the corner, or occupied by sinall 
and inexpensive frame buildings. 
- A universal custom of the nine- 
ties called for the closing of the 
theatrical season in the summer 
and in the summer of 1896 while 
some minor repairs and alterations ! 


| 
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ETCHES OF A WOMAN 


OF WHOM TERJE HAUTEANS ARE PROUD, ALICE i 
N RENOW! FOR HER SUCCESS UPON THE STAGE 
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HOW ALICE FISCHER 


History of Terre Haute’s Favorite 
Actress Indelibly Written 
In Memory of Friends. 


STUDY ON STRAWBERRY HILL 


Associated in Early Work With| 
Eugene V. Debs. John E. Lamb 
and the Voorhees. 


Several years ago—no matter how 
many, for a woman is concerned—a 
Terre Haute girl might have been 
seen wending her way briskly down 
south Sixth street toward Strawberry 
nill. In those days there were not so 
many charming homes far out on that 
beautiful street and Strawberry hill 
waa nothing but a wooded grove. It 
was morning and the orchestral mel- 
ody of the songsters in the trees, and 
the sunlight shimmering through the 
branches made it good to live. The girl 
walked bouyantly with a majesty 
and proudly as though the blood of a 
thousand kings coursed through her 
veins. She heid her head erect and 
seemed impatient of the distance. At 
length she reached the grove. All alone, 
away from the diverting scenes and 
sounds of the city. she sat down and 
carefully opened a little volume. And 
then, girl fashion, she pored over its 
pages, oblivious to her surroundings. It 
was a volume of Shakespeare. 

Years went by—no matter how many. 
Suffice it to say that many changes 
were wrought in the interval. Straw- 
berry hill has lost the charm of the old 
day. Man has spoiled what nature 
made. South Sixth street is more mag- 
nificent, but not so picturesque. It is 
evening. A great stream of people pour 
from the homes, and in gay attire 
they wend their way toward the city. 
They reach the opera house. It is 
packed from top to bottom and all is 
expectancy, and a spirit of insolent 
pride emanates from all. And why not? 
Isn’t she a Terre Haute girl. Does not 
Bob Ingersoll, the greatest orator who 
speaks the English tongue, call her 
“Perr” Hut?” Has not Barrett, the ac- 
tor, Gubbed her “The Tall Sycamore of 
the Wabash?” Hasn't New York City 

ened her with a diadem of dramatic 
greatness? Why shouldn't Terre Haute 
be proud? 

The eurtuin rises, She appears. The 

comes from the heart of all 
For the great actress who 


mck to charm her own peo- | 
t í back londed down with hone | 
« girl who read her Shake- | 


Vian Minat 


BECAN HER CAREER FISCHER, WHO HAS We 


TO GREAT SUCCESS 


First Appearance as Little Eva 
With John E. Lamb as 
Legree. 


pe 


HER CHILDHOOD. EXPERIENCES 


Grand Realization of Dreams of 


a Little Girl Now 
Known. 


ise 


readings. Here truly was genius strug- 
gling for an outlet. 

| Many interesting tales are told of 
those halycon days of embryo genius. 
Here was a little girl destined to shine 
in the galaxy of greatness on the stage. 
Here was a boy destined to become & 
foremost orator and the leader of a na~- 
tional movement. See them jf you can 
in the darkness of the night in a lonely 
country station waiting for the train 
to bear them back to Terre Haute. Hear 
the coming orator killing time with an 
impassioned recitation on Shamus 
O'Brien—for Debs was something of an 
elocutionist himself. But the years have 
passed and brought their changes and 
a change has come over the spirit of 
the dreams of the youngsters who were 
groping in the darkness. It should be 
said in this connection that Mrs. John 
_E. Lamb, then Essie Kent, went along 
| as accompanist for Miss Jeffers. 

| Wishing to learn more of this inter- 
esting combination a Star representa- 
tive called upon Eugene V. Debs at his 
home the other evening. The great 
orator and former manager of Alice 
Fischer of her girlhood days was rath- 
er tired and worn from his strenuous 
campaign, but when told the object of 
the visit he talked with characteristic 
enthusiasm of the old days. 

“I am always more than delighted to 
say anything for Alice Fischer,” he 
said. “She is a great woman—great 
not only as an artist, but as a woman. 
She has always been so She is sympa- 
thetic, enthusiastic, big-hearted. When 
she saw an opportunity to do some- 
thing that would please another she 
did it spontaneously, unfailingly. natu- 
rally, just for the sake of pleasing. In 
this respect she reminds me more of 
the late Eugene Field than of any per- 
gon I ever knew. The temperamental 
resemblance of the two is really re- 
markable. é 

DEBS MANAGED COMBINATION. 

“Yes, I managed the combination in 
a way. I attended to all the advertis- 
ing, and usually went along. We gave 
entertainments in several towns close 


around in Indiana and-acrem® Lha Dors 
der in Ilinois. And they were y 
successful too, and were much Apprê- 
clated. They were excellent too, tor 


amateur tertainers. I wuli meny 
interes’ and amue dents of 
thoas ¢ the of 


expectancy, and a spirit of insolent 
pride emanates from all. And why not? 
Isn't she a Terre Haute girl. Does not 
Bob Ingersoll, the greatest orator who! 
speaks the English tongue, call her 


“Terry Hut?" Has not Barrett, the ac-| ware 


tor. dubbed her “The Tall Sycamore of ! 
the BWatheskht’ Hasn't New York City 
“ned her with a diadem of dramatic 
greatrene Why shouldn't Terre Haute 
he proud’ 
The curtain rises. She appears. The! 
a = vomes from the heart of the 
For the great actress who! 


ha ome back to charm her own peo- 
ore s the girl who read her Shake- 


: on Strawberry hill—Alice Fisch- 
er, ž í ” 
Yes, Terre Haute is proud of Alice 
Fischer. When as a mere babe she es- 
sayed her first roles in the old Naylor 
opera house we declared her the most 
precocious and promising youngster in | 
the city. When she went away to makS| 
a career for herself we were not mod- 
est in our claims for hér. When shel 
first sprang into prominence in the 
minor roles we were pleased with her 
success but predicted better things. 
When in the role of “Mrs. Jack” she 
took New York by storm and blossom- 
ed forth as a star of the first magni- 
iude we jabbed each other in the ribs 
with the explanation—“I told you so.” 
And we all know that she is destined 
to occupy a foremost position on the 
American stage because, because—well, 
just because it is Alice Fischer and the 
world can't help itself. 
TRIUMPHS ARE WELL KNOWN. 


In common with all the rest of the 
American public we know of her tri- 
umphs since she went to New York 
City. The dramatic papers have kept 
us well informed. We know all of the 
enviable position that she holds among 
the clever people of that city of clever 
people. But we know something about 
her that the rest of the world don’t 
known. We know the Alice Fischer’ of 
Terre Haute. And it is to this Alice 
Fischer that this article is dedicated. 

The world knows of "Mrs. Jack” and 
“Piff, Paff, Pouff,” but it doesn't know 
of the time when Alice played little Eva 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’—and we do. It 
was along time ago. Alice was a mere 
mite—just six years old. The perform- 
ance took place in the old Naylor opera 
house, and those who took part in the 
performance have for the most part 
reached distinction in some line or 
other. John E. Lamb, since a member 
of congress and one of the most bril- 
liant orators in the country, played the 
part of the brutal Legree. There are 
those who remember him in that role. 
He swaggered and cracked his whip, 
and looked real handsome with the red 
handkerchief about his neck. Then 
there was James Paxton Voorhees, now 
connected with the congressional li- 
brary at Washington, in the rollicking 
role of Topsy. Charles Voorhees, now 
a prominent attorney, played the part 
of George Harris. A. J. Kelly, since 
public prosecutor here, was also in the 
cast. But the star of the occasion was 
little six-vear-old Alice Fischer. She 
took io the stage as naturally as a 
duck takes to water. 

“Do I remember the Alice Fischer of 
the Uncle Tom days? Well I should 
say I do,” exclaimed John E. Lamb, 
brightening when asked about the per- 
formance. “She was the most pre- 
cocious child I ever saw. She was very 
pretty and attractive. She learned the 
part quickly and played it naturally. 
just as it should huve been played anc 
with lutle coaching. Her little Eva was 


ple cory buck loaded down with pen 
| 


A STUDY. THE ROLE IN WHICH SEN 


IN “QUO VADIS.” 


HIS PROTIGE AS AGRIPPA. 


“OR VOORHEES MOST ADMIRED 


A POSE. 


AS THE DRUMMER 86% WHEN EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


A CHARACTERISTIC LAUGH. 


as well done as any professional a PAE in Terre Haute in a presenta-| 
did it. She has a wonderful amount of! tion of “The Bohemian Girl.” The man- 
tact. In those days in amateur the- | ager looked about for a child to imper- 
atricals she was ready at all times to| sonate the kidnaped child, and very 
take any part assigned her. Every one naturally considering her local repute, 
wes devoted to her and petted her. In} Alice was selected. She had no part in 
one play I remember we went out to| the performance—merely was carried 
some of the towns near by. In Paris we across a bridge. But the man who did 
played to a good house, but in Danville, the carrying is reported to have sworn 
we had but fifteen or twenty people in) like a trooper when he was relieved of 
the house. I had charge of the box! his load. This was Miss Fischer's first 
office and, determined to have a full| and only appearance in grand opera. 

house, I threw open the the doors and| when about 8 years old she played 


the go osaay nacho All the others | the part of the role in “The Drummer 
thought we were coining money until j 


it was all over and then we had to LESS | 434 a pitiless ime Shihan A 
tle to get money to get back home. aans people urged that she be given a | 
TO HEAVY FOR THE VILLAIN. chance at the stage in those days. We| 
An amusing story is told of another |&re able to publish on this page for the | 
of Miss Fischer's early appearances. first time a picture of Alice Fischer | 
While a little girl she was chubbily| taken at that time in the costume that 


uilt, and even heavier than she looked. | She wore. 
The Hess English Opera company ap- Her next appearance in Terre Haute 


' 


: i ' 
was in ‘East Lyme,” rather a heavy i 


play to be undertaker by the ambitious 
youngsters of the ity. Here again she 
was associated wih John E. Lamb,. 
who played the pert of Sir Archibald. ; 
Little Alice added 4 her reputation by) 


her work in this pity. She played the 
part of the child thit died. An amusing’ 
story is told in Jonnection with the. 
death scene. Whil« the tears were fall-, 


| 


ing from the eyes *f the bereaved par- | 


ents the sister of Miss Fishcer, Mrs. | other girls of her age. She cherished. 13 More proof that we know more of 
Hollinger, whisper;d—“Die with your |g secret longing for a career. She | Alice Fischer than any other people. 
F | ed the dramas, and read and re-read| She was one of the combination. 
¡she was already dqid. In a moment of them until she knew them by heart and; Helen Jeffers, a beautiful singer, now 
it is probable that she saw secret vis-| dead, but well remembered here, was 


ions of the limelight in the distance,| the twin attraction, and Eugene V. 
is perhaps the least artistic thing she| put she kept her own counsel. 


has ever done dufing her long exper- | others suggested that she was born for. president of the United 
jthe stage the family objected to the manager. 
' The school duy? of Alice Fischer in|idea and Alice kept her peace. 
Terre Haute pusrod screnely as pass'kept 


face to the audiexce”—forgetting that) joy 


thoughtlessness }fj :e Alice turned to! 
the audience and gpened her eyes. This: 


ience on the stage, 


í : 


the school days of the litle misses in| perhaps. 
the city today. Even then however, she High school in 1881. 

. ASSOCIATED WITH DEBS. 
During the 
her dreams and ambitions. She was) sraduation and her leaving for 
more studious and she loved Shakes-| York everything she did pointed to 
peare and the greater dramas of the What was to follow in the years 
more modern masters. She was quick- | come. 
er to learn. And she had a dash, a vi- | New York—did you ever hear of the 
Huwitt combination? 


stood apart. She was more interesting 
than the average girl because she had 


vacity, a brilliancy, a breeziness that 
made her a trifle different from the, 


between her 


You playwrights and critics of 


When : Debs, the late nominee for 
The combination gave con- 
But she certs in surrounding cities, Miss Jeff- 


right on reading and dreaming: ers singing and Miss Fischer giving 


did it spontaneousiy, unraningiy, simts 
rally, just for the sake of pleasing. In 
this respect she reminds me more of 
the late Eugene Field than of any per- 
son I ever knew. The temperamental 
resemblance of the two is really re- 
markable. e 


DEBS MANAGED COMBINATION. 


“Yes, I managed the combination in 
a Way. I attended to all the advertir- 
ing. and usually went along. We ggve 
entertainments in several towns close 
around in Indiana and across the hor- 
der in Ilinois. And they were very 
successful too, and were murh appre- 
elated. They were excelient too, for 
amateur “itertainers. I recall many 


interes‘ and amuse deris of 
those ¢ The on 
pressed © vividly upon my :aemory 


is the entertainment at Murshail. 

A party of young people went over 
from Terre aute. We all laughed a 
great deal because all the people in 
the audience brought their lanterns 
with them. 

“The entertainment at Marshall js 
especially interesting to me because it 
was on that occasion that I first met 
Mrs. Debs. She was one of the party 
of Terre Haute young people who at- 
tended. 

“Another town was Hoopeston. I re- 
member that we all came back in the 
į caboose of a freight train. We were all 
hilarious over our dilapidated conci- 
tion, and we got a terrible shaking in 
the caboose but that failed to have any 
effect upon our spirits. I remeber that 
Alice Fischer was literally filled with 
bouyant enthusiasm as though she had 
some prophetic vision and could foresea 
the success of her career. She was al- 
ways rollicking and full of good cheer. 
There was no dullness where Alice 
Fischer made one of the party. She 
never failed to shed the radiance of 
good cheer about her. And we all took 
great pleasure in helping along what 
we thought to be the amateur begin- 
ning of a brilliant professional career." 
WON MEDAL AS ELOCUTIONIST. 
But still Miss Fischer’s career was 
an uncertainty to all save herself per- 
haps. But genius has a way of taking 
the clay of opportunity and moulding 
its career without asking permission, 
No one knew exactly why she did it, 
but along with her study of the drama 
Miss Fischer perfected her elocution in 
as far as the opportunities here would 
permit. Prof Carhart who taught read- 
ing in the Normal, took a few private 
pupils in elocution, and Alice was his 
favorite student. She took part in an 
elocutionary contest about this time in 
which the late Col. Richard W. Thomp- 


She was graduated from the] 50M Was one of the judges and won ona 


of the medals with a recitation on “The 
Death of Little Joe.” After that Col. 
Thompson took a keen interest in the 
talented girl, and followed her career 
with pleasure as long as he lived. 
Another of her most ardent admirers 
was Senator Voorhees. From the very 
first he was determined that she should 
go upon the stage. The great orator 
was an intimate friend of many of the 
greatest lights of the stage and did not 
share in the unreasonable and antiquat- 
ed prejudice against the stdge. He was 
eminently capable of judging of the 
talent of an actress. And he—before 
anyone else perhaps—saw the genius in 
the Httle girl of Terre Haute. He never 
missed an opportunity to impress upon 
Miss Fischer's father the importance of 
allowing her to make a career for her- 
self upon the stage. It was this friend- 


Continued on page Sixteen, column 2 


a | 


relieve the more serious scenes and; 
offend no nattonality or creed. 


FIELD’S MINSTRELS. 


On Thanksgiving day Terre 
Hauteans will again be entertained by 
Al.G.-Field's Minstrels, 

One of the most brilliant spectacies | 
presented this season by the Minstrels | 
will consist of a military review of | 
the country’s history. It is called by | 


AIG. Ficld, “While Old Glory Waves,” | = 


and consist# of a series of magnificent | 


SCENE FROM “QUEEN 


LIZZIE PURCELL, BROADWAY BURLESQUERS. 


OF THE HIGHWAY.” 


tableaux representing the principal; 
martial events in all the wars in which 
the American volunteer has particl- 
pated. 
panied b 
tablez.u 


stead 
“To understand, one must know 
Å A 7 i about the play, whose big defect is 
(nese spectacles are occon- | sjeaziness of texture, whose minor lack 
patriotis songs Ged the insliis that it comes from the brain of a 
jate Ole wy.” and | Briton. „Iaia not difficult to exnlgtn the 
: pur red ers 414) London success of ‘Sunday.’ Over there 
the re..ew of the soldi: £ all "he |they held Bret Harte at his highest 
varivus wears in the uniforms thes | yntit the end, while here he was re- 
wore at the time. So massive is this | gnected for what he had done. His 
feature ihut Mr, Field has been com- ! latest stories, in which the west of '49 
pelled to add an extra eighty foot | and Europe were interwoven, attracted 
baggage car to carry it. little of our attention. The new west 
“HAMLET” ON FRIDAY. was too insistent in our ears and be- 
Friday night a Shakespearian play, {fore our eyes. Thomas Bate wanas it 
“Hamlet,” with Edward N. Hoyt in! ™4y be surmised, got his gs on 
the title role, will appear at the Grand. | from the later Bret a 
The W, J. Hanley company, man- 
agers, go on the theory that there is 
a demand for a revival of the classic 


MME. REJANE’S AMBITION. 
Mme. Rejane, the clever French 


i her genius to the popularization of the 
\ most Frenchified of the French plays. ther career wit a 
She has planned a French 
where the erstwhile moralists and | “Mrs. Jack” it 
poriesit he eke aet th- pipete the I 
cleverly worded plx»xs of this type. | made the arran mente 
| Who knows? Perhaps that Anthony |Sent to Tiffany por it and selected it. 
'Comstocks may one day sit in the !Such are some © the old Terre Haute 
boxes and lead in the applause. Away | friends of Miss IM scher. And there are 
with puritanical stupidity. Lets all be | hundreds of less »roininence and some 
French. Why not? of equal prominence. For that matter 


every Terre Hautear has always taken 
How Alice Fischer ae eee es 
Began Her Career 


too, has followed 
paternal interest 
theatre! When she cam back triumphant as 


‘Au Hubnan who sug- 
e dlulrme amne whe 
Hulman who 


Terre Haute’s favorite actress—Terre 
Haute’s child. 
While these 


ends were encourag- 
ing her to go & 


‘on the stage Miss 
Fischer was lay the foundation here 
in Tprre Haute '™ a career. When she 


Continued from page Fifteen. 
went to New York she was prepared in 


drama and are presenting plays of this 
character. The play ts mounted with 
taste and realism, costumed with strict ! 
observance of historical ‘correctness | 
and the play is said to be in the hands | 
of capable players. Many members | 
of the cast have been seen here before. 
FRANK DANIELS COMING. 


The great production of “The Office 
Boy” by the Frank Daniels Opera 
company will be seen in Terre Haute 
Saturday evening. This, by many dis- 
cerning critics, is pronounced the best 
comic opera on the road. Last year 
the entire season was devoted to the 
east, where it made a tremendous-hit. 
The company is now making a com- 
prehensive tour from coast to coast, 
and from St. Paul to New Orleans. 
Frank Daniels has always been a 
prime favorite in Terre Haute and a 
packed house will undoubtedly greet 
the popular Daniels Saturday night. 

rr 
ETHEL BARRYMORE’S TRIUMPH. 

The Terre Haute theatre goer, after 

his or her experience with Ethel Barry- 


more last winter in that exquisitely 
dainty and beautiful play in which she 
appeared at the Grand, “Cousin Kate," 
will be interested in her lates triumph. 
It is safe to say that no actress has! 
ever made a more direct and lasting 
appeal to the heart of a Terre Haute 
audience than did Miss Barrymore; 
consequently the Terre Hautean will 
be interested in knowing that she has 
scored another triumph in another 
play this season, and has been crowned 
with tbe laurels of the eastern metropo- 
lis. “Sunday” is the name of her play 
this year and it is said to be very dif- 
ferent from anything she has ever pre- 
sented before. The critic of the New 
York Sun in discussing the first night 
says: 

“Miss Barrymore deserved the ad- 
miration of the audience from the first 
moment to the last. She is exquisite 
to see, frank, unaffected, fascinating 
to hear. In one or two moments of 
stress she failed, partly from nervous- 
ness, partly because she seems not yet 
to have thoroughly mastered the com- 
plexities of her remarkable voice. Never 
has her absolute naturalness, which 
at times one might believe perfect art, 


actress who lefi us in a huff several 
years ago, after expresing her opinion 
of the American people in language 
somewhat broken, but sufficiently 
plain to make it clear that she didn’t 
like us, has.returned, ana is now the 
woman of the hour in New York City. 
When she was with us before she 
mostley devoted her talent to the pre- 
sentation of plays that might have 
been received with enthusiastic ac- 
claim in Paris, but were just a trifle 
too frank in their suggestions of im- 
morality to make a very favorable im- 
pression upon the American pleasure- 
loving public of that day. Since then 
things have radically changed. We 
have stretched forth our arms im- 
ploringly to the French dramatists of 
the erotic variety for plays of the very 
character that we renounced with such 
a splendid show of indignation when 
Rejane was with us last. We have 
made great successes of the 
flagrantly immoral productions. What 
have been the great successes of late? 
What but “Zaza.” “Du Barry,” and 
similar representations of vice? We 
are even more French today than the 
French themselves, it has been said. 
Whether this is true or not the fact 
nevertheless remains that Rejane has 
returned to us with plays even more 
suggestive than those with which she 
shoczzed us before, and has been re- 
ceived with an enthusasism and de- 
light that has marked the reception 
of no other foreign artist in years. 
From all of which we may justly teach 
the conclusion that there has been a 
decided change in our point of view in 
matters effecting morality. To make 
this point all the more impressive, it 
is claimed that of all the French 
actresses Rejane has 
throwing more of French 
into her art than has any 
actress from the Parisian 
Just fancy the same public 


nunciation of the “Sapho of Nether- 


sole, howling itself just as hoarse in sweet and fragrant memory—who wasi able to make this announcement for ! Fairbanks, 


approbation of the plays of Rejane. 


Evidently the brilliant actress has! her. 
impressed with this 

the 
made 
{t plain that she has come to stay— 


been favorably 
change in our attitude toward 
French drama. She has even 


ship of Voorhees that brought Miss! 


a sense at least--*' © knew a great dra- 


i= There are many here who know 
something of her inclinations who erx- i 
pect her to some day turn to Shakes- | 
| Petrlan roles. Jt im thought that her} 
ufe jong love for the Shakespearian | 
! Arama hee Atted hy for the true tr:- | 
tompretation . of—eeun P. tiae 
| Shakespearlan paris. Many of her: 
friends would like to see her attempt | 
the role of Lady Macheth some time. | 
Since Modjeska retired from the stage 
there is no American actress playing | 
the part, and a casual glance over the 
list of younger successful stars falls 
to reveal any actress who would fit 
in so well with the role as the former 
Terre Haute girl. 
——S 


VLADMIR DE PACHMANN. 
Great interest is manifested in the 
coming of Vladmir De Pachmann, the 


Bee medi ne seated Tor 


n ity; to the erack- bri, 


~ [old world charlatans; to” 
ba P with joy’ ™ S 
p Perhaps, however, Willian, 


a ee | WH find Cause fur rejaioim $ 
new play of Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
MUSICAL NOTES. attaining her greatest succea 
Madame Melba has founded two an-/the stage Mrs. Carter. whose a i 
nual prizes at the Royal Academy of/attainments are undispimted i ca 
Music. London, of $125 each for. the) muth reony there ee ; 
enceuragenent of singing in the Eng-/other pointe- thanks te = 
lsh-Janguage The English ballad iş about to appear ii a new play 
the vontemt ihe per ef -Peisweo and danm koria — 
which ia open to soprano and contralto! Long. which ts mid to be'a radica! de- 7 
singers. parture from the churacter ef plays in 
Puderewaki is having great success! which she hak been appearing of tate. 
in Australia. On the return journey, Fot a while it looked as though she 
performances will be given in India| would be unzble to find a play suitable 
and Egypt. X to her peculiar genitus in which she 
A movement is under way to erect in| did not appear fn the role of a de- 
Boston a memorial to William Billings, | praved woman. Her “Zaza” was great. 
America’s first composer, who was] but it was nasty. Her “Du Barry” was 
born In 1746 and died in 1800. greater and nastier. In the new play, 
By an odd turn, Madame Schumann-| “Adres,” ft is claimed that there are 
Heink, the great German grand opera|none of the features which made the 
singer, who for the time is appearing!former plays repulsive to the purist. 
in comic opera in this country has for|It is a historic drama, giving ample 
her character in the piece the role of ajopportunity for emotional acting. in 


s Rnt, 


j 
most | 


the knack of 


Fischer in touch with Barrett the cele-|ma, knew the äre natic possibilities of 
brated actor. It occurred shortly after|e play, and possesred the literary cul- 
Miss Fischer went to New York City,|ture necessary now to the highest suc- 
and while she was still a student in a/cess upon the stage. Another of her 
dramatic school. Barrett was playing! favorite dramatists in the early Terre 
“Julius Caesar,” and the students from| Haute days whosr plays she read and 
this school were brought in for the mob | studied were the comedies of Sheridan. 
scene. Barrett noticed the tall girl And so she went her way, hopeful, 
who entered with such enthusiasm intoj bouyant, sunny, dreaming her dreams, 
the work, and though ordinarily gruff perfecting her plys “Brigadier Gen- 
and distant, he inquired her identity, | eral,” they called her,in those days be- 
and was told that she hailed from Indi- i cause of the daghing/ manner in which 
ana. Later on he went up to her. she carried herseli 
PROTEGE OF VOORHEES. came. She turned from the valley of 
“And how is the tall sycamore of the | the Raia 4 We na geen o 
Wabash?” he asked smiling. which shemi mee ream, eE Tom ner 
“ earliest childhood, Since the day she 
That is infringing upon the title of left she Maa MEE been in Terre ae fe 
Senator Voorhees,” replied the girl. on many occasion}, but she still is 
“Do you know Senator Voorhees”) claimed as “Our |Girl.” A few years 
asked the actor, interested. more may see her |in ae 
, ONE : jan role—as Lady, Macbeth perhaps— 
loak aap et 8 i Ma Ee who knows? It uld be but the real- 
Thus, doubly commended by her 


ization of her own ambition. And what 
i work and by her friend. Barrett divided | 


a splendid Lady Macbeth she would 
his orange with her and conversed with make, loca Eee splayarit she 
‘her quite a while. Later on after she | 


ought by all means play it here at home 
‘had commenced her stage career she! 


close to Strawherry hill where as a girl 
! got an offer from the Booth and Barrett! 


she sat in silence and read her Shakes- 


‘combination with a flattering salary, | PATS \ 


but declined. To Senator Voorhees, ' 
‘however, she was always “The Tall ALEE Ea.glais NEN aN 


Sycamore of the Wabash.” Could! The friends of Alice Fischer in Terre 
Voorhees but have lived to see his fa-| Haute will be interested in knowing 
vorite a star. that immediately after the holidays 

On this page we give a ,picture of] she will star in v new play written 
Miss Fischer in the role of Agrippa, the! especially for her, entitled “A School 
mother of Nero, in which Voorhees ad-|for Husbands.” It is said to be an 
mired her more than in any other she! exceptionally cleve- comedy, and those 
had played at the time of his death. | who are familiar with the play and 

Still another Terre Hautean to en-| with the power of the actress expect 
courage her in her ambition in those! her to score an even greater triumph 
days was the minister of the Episco-| than she did in “Mrs. Jack.” She is 


$ 


abandon : palian church, the Rev. S. F. Dunham, i under the management of Whitney. It i Baldwin’s music store, by the pupils of | seventy in all 
other | now rector of the church at Albion, N.:is not likely that Terre Haute will | Miss L. Eva Alden. é 
theatres. ,Y. Strangely enough he insisted per- i have an opportunit” to see her favorite ; tion is extended to the public to attendithe Art soclety,. of Pittsburg. The ex- 
that sistently upon a stage career for her.| actress this year, jis “The School for | thisrecital. An interesting program has | penses of the orean n are Ke 
howled itself just as hoarse in de- |Another of her early friends in Terre; Husbands“ will pjobably be confined | been prepared by the following pupils: | teed a i 5 


|l Haute was the late Father McAvoy—of! to the east this sbason. The star is 
| exceedingly fond of her and believed ini the first time in tHe press. 

He was himself a man of artistic; In the early day: Miss Fischer was 
temperament and exceptionally broad| thought by the mdnagers to be more 
and liberal in his views. Before she’ particularly fitted for tragedy. Ex- 
went away the priest presented her) perience has prover, however, that she 
with a medal which had been blessed }is remarkably successful in comedy.’ 


At length the time | 


Russian who easiiy stands alongside 


washerwoman. 
Paderewski. Busoni, Joseffy and Hoff- The violin making industries of Mar- 
mann as one of the world’s great pian-|#neukirchen, Germany, sold 


ists. United States last year $137,000 worth 
His» first appearance in the Unitea!0f Violins, $66,000 worth of bows and 
States this season aroused a storm of! $60,000 worth of strings. 
enthusiastic criticism. His perform-| Willy Hess, lately concert master of] 
ance of the F minor concerto, by the Colonge (Germany) Philharmonic! 
Chopin, was said by Philip Hale to | orchestra, has been engaged to succeed! 
have been one of the memorable per- | Fernandez Arbos, concert master of 
formances of the last decade. He saig: the Boston Symphony orchestra, who 
the conception and execution of. Pach-| returns to London. 
mann was so exquisite in its delicacy, An American violinist, Mr. Charlton 
so brilliant, and the touch so marvel-| V@WiS Murphy, of Philadelphia, took | 
ous, thet the memory of his playing part of the concours at the Geneva, 
| Would live on and on with his audience, | SWitzerland, coming out with high 
| All critics speak of the marvelous|#onors. He was offered a place in the 
beauty of his touch, and of the almost ;CO"8ervatory as Henri Marteau's per- 
lightning rapidity of his finger work,|®0Nal assistant. 
He is tender, yet manly, emotional, yet Caruso, the tenor, was intended for 
| reserved, and tells a story on the piano|the profession of engineering. He 
that speaks to the heart in unmistak-|Served for a time in the Italian ar- 
j able terms. tillery. Nine years ago he took up 
| The Musical Courier commenting on|™YSic as a profession. 
lhis performance with the Boston Josef Hofmann gave his first concert 
Symphony orchestra says: “I never|Of the season at Portland, Ore, re-| 
| heard a more wonderful performance of |CeMtly. After playing in other coast] 
i Chopin's than was Pachmann’s. It was Cities, he will come east, playing with | 
| wonderful in the light of a poem, in ithe New York Philharmonic orchestra, 
the light of a piano performance tech- Movyemben pe Me pnvigaemain “in ithe 
nically; wonderful in the light of a United States until April, 1905. Hof- 
Chopin interpretation, and wonderful|™2" is now 27 years old. 
as a polished performance. The finger 


Ellen Wright, the composer of the 
| work itself—merely as such alone—was | 078: “Violets,” which has had so great 
| amazing, and the tone evoked 


was | Popular appreciation, died in August. 
| beauty. This performance proves how ! She lived in England and in private 
an Pee ikcaDeseAchmann Can sway |fe was known as Mrs. Percy Cross 
and control through Chopin the emo- | Standing. 
| tions and the intellects of a mixed| Dheg tanih Pei of the Pittsburg 
multitude of musically-inclined people.” orchestra, Emil Paur, conductor, will 
| = bee a period of ten weeks fram No- 
vember 1. Concert serles will be give 
| ACO EM Moree REGITAE: in Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo ae To- 
| A piano recital will be given Friday | ronto and single concerts in many Can- 
evening, November 25, at 8 o'clock, ati adian and United States cities; about 
; S The sixty-five players 
A cordial invita-|of the orchestra are under contract to 


by 124 citizens of Pittsburg. 
Among the soloists for the coming sea- 
Margaret Mall, Margaret!son are Gadski. Blauvelt, Bispham 
laud Katherine Kidder, Esther Adamson, | Campanari, d'Albert, Kreisler, aA 
Winifred Rettger, Catherine Robinson, | Maude Powell. Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
Nancy Brosius. Edna Barr of Paris;|summer Nights Vrem”? musie will be 
Jean Rernolds, Mary Warren. Ruth; given complete. the readings by Mr. 
Adamson, Meta Miller and Lillie| George Riddle, the choral portions by 
j Sehulnieyer. local singers. 


i Marion Reynolds. Helen Wagner, Helen 


to the i 


which Mrs. Carter excells. Following 
his usual custom Belasco refuses to 
give out further information pertain- 
ing to the plot of the play. The pub- 
lic will await with interest no doubt 
the first night. 


“THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 


Mention of Belasco and John Luther 
Long suggests another piay resultant 
from their pens in co-operation—"“The 
Darling of the Gods.” It is almost cer- 
tain that Terre Haute will have an 
opportunity to see this remarkable pro- 
duction some time during the season. 
Manager Barhydt is now negotiating 
for the play, and is practically assured 
that it will be here some time this 
winter. Blanche Bates is the stellar at- 
traction. By many of the most re- 
liable of the metropolitan critics this 
play is considered one of the greatest 
that has been written by an American 
dramatist. It is all poetry and beauty, 
as the name would indicate. 


BYRON'S DRAMAS. 


A writer on the drama in Russia 
says that next to the Shike.peare 
plays, the English plays that are most 
popular are those of Lord Byron. This 
will come in the nature of a surprise 
to Americans since the plays of Byron 
have ever been looked upon as good 
reading, perhaps, but unfit because of 
technical weaknesses for presentation 
on the stage. It appears that one of 
the best known of English plays is 
“Manfred,” the strongest thing Byron 
ever wrote in the way of a drama, but 
deemed here and in England as a closet 
play. 

Another popular play in Russia is 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” This has been 
repeatedly produced and it hag always 
met with a good reception in St. Peters- 
burg. This intelligence will doubtless 
bring a smile to the face of the reader 
who has long looked upon “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” as a sort of joke. 


ee a 

At the close of the regular opera 
season at the Metropolitan opera house 
in New York City the company will go 
on tour and give sixty performances of 
“Parsifal.” There will be two sets of 
principals. New scenery is being paint- 
ed in Germany. 


